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THE SCIENCE SIXTH 
[ not know what I may appear to the world; but to myself I seem to have been 
ike a boy, playing by the sea-shore, and diverting myself, in now and then 
ng a smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst the great ocean of 


lay all undiscovered before me. Isaac Newton, at the age of 84. 


THE DEMAND of industry and government departments for scientists 
ms wellnigh insatiable; and naturally this is reflected in the size of science 
ixth forms. The word ‘scientist’ is used in the ‘Appointments Vacant’ 
column, but it is a little flattering, for what are needed are higher grade 
chnicians—skilled manipulators of material conditions—and the universities 
turn them out in large numbers 
One consequence at school is that familiar phenomenon, the er 
tist, about which many of our correspondents complain. He is un- 
loped as a scientist, because he has no notion of the spirit _ discipline 
humility of the scientific mind at its best; and he is undeveloped as a 
1an being because what ought to be his normal interests atrophy or else 
germinate. (For some of the dangers of specialism, see A. N. 
Whitehead, Science and the Modern World, Ch. XIU, in which he concludes 
‘The specialised functions of the community are performed better and more 
progressively, but the generalised direction lacks vision.’) 
But every sixth form teacher knows that it is not only the scientist who 
s from lack of balance and humility. In their refusal to see that true 
nce is a major human activity, specialists in other subjects are quite as 
btuse and obstinate as any scientist. Specialising is both desirable and 
sary, but it can be stultifying unless the specialism is seen in the round 
1 in perspective. Though the prob lem of specialisation in sixth forms is a 
ral one, it is about science Fae most complaints are heard. One reason 
that there are SO many science students; another iS that the prestige of 
‘, with its simplifications and simple solutions, make it a dangerously 
ttractive guide. Science works; it produces the goods; the scientific view 
f the universe is intelligible and coherent; the answers to so many questions 
-m to lie in the applic ation of a little more science. The true scientist 
knows better; the trouble is caused by inadequate and partial views of 
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science, such as those of Lancelot Hogben—see, for instance, ‘Science in t 
School’ in Dangerous Thoughts, in which he commits himself to the view t 


‘the abolition ot mormuyg pr: 1yers is one of the two reforms needed tO ClV1 
1 


England, and avers that ‘ Asa plain citizen I must confess that I do not know 


what the European spirit is.’ 
The problem is so familiar that it needs no elaboration; and there ar 
course many skilful teachers of English who get their scientist pupil 
profit from cultural courses and the study of f literature. Another appro 
is to start from on and build on what our pupils have already—an interest 
and almost a faith in science. There is no need for scientific studies to 
non-educational. They could be among the most profitable pursuits on t 
time-table, were it not for the demands of the universities and the somew! 
limited view of science with which many teachers leave their universit 
But as things are, it will commonly be the lot of the teacher 





increase and make fruitful his pupils’ interest in their subject, anc 
of the rest of this editorial to put forward a few suggestions for a cours« 
study. 

The outline below might well be followed by the whole of a sixth fo 


rather than by scientists alone: 


1. Introduction 
To break the ice, some of the achievements of science and technology 1 
be glanced at, e.g. in the various Times surveys, in Bruce Bliven’s Men Wh 

Make the Future (Pilot Press), Haldane’s Possible Worlds (Chatto and Windu 
Hoyle’s The Nature of the Universe (Basil Blackwell), and in many mot 
up-to-date books. Everyone enjoys learning about methods of 


non-filterable viruses and of detecting heavenly bodies a thousand mil 





light years away. 


2. The Values of Science 

Here light can be thrown on the qualities, such as humility and disin- 
terestedness, which should be found in the true scientist, and on the mot 

and aesthetic values of science. J. W.N. Sullivan’s The Limitations of Sciet 
(Pe lican Books) is one of the most useful books at this ome ‘If the man of 
science has not aimed high . . . he has at least aimed with a single heart, wit 
a docility in face of the facts, with an impersonal purpose to serve 
Hardy's brief A Mathematicians Apology (Cambridge University Press 
has some corrective pages on the uselessness of the higher mathematics, and 
E. F. Caldin’s The Power and Limits of Science (Chapman and Hall) is good but 
more difficult. 
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Science and Civilisation 
effects of science on thought and life. Aldous Huxley’s booklet, 
, Liberty and Peace (Chatto and Windus) is within reach of sixth form 
N readers; It 1s interesting on the idea of progress. Pp. 391-393 of C. E. M. 
Joad’s Decadence (on the abuse of scientific power, and mechanical ways of 
ind thinking) may be found useful; and there are relevant pages in 
Bertrand Russell's History of Western Philosophy (Allen and Unwin) and in 
K. E. Barlow’s rather neglected The Discipline of Peace (Faber and Faber), 
vhich is criticised the misuse of science to squander natural resources and 


degrade human relationships. 


4 The ocope of scence 
is is a polite title for insisting on the limitations of the scientific method, 
igo described by Newman in The Scope and Nature of University Educa- 
observes that the human mind cannot take in the creation all at once 
| and therefore considers various aspects separately, and goes on: “These 
| partial views or abstractions, by means of which the mind looks out on its 


ct, are called sciences.’ The incomplete and simplified picture of nature 


given by science is also discussed in an excellent chapter of Edward 
Carpenter's Civilisation: Its Cause and Cure. Other books that will help the 
ssion are Sherwood Taylor’s Two Ways of Living, Kenneth Walker’s 
ing and Purpose (Jonathan Cape) and the Huxley pamphlet already 


tioned; Sherwood Taylor’s book is a good example of intelligent 
ilarisation. For the more athletic readers, pp. 302-308 of E. A. Burt's 
Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Science are excellent on the wishful 
thinking of some physicists. Under this heading the teacher of literature 

wish to discuss the ways in which art (Shakespeare and Tolstoy and 
Blake for example) leads to another and perhaps more valuable kind of 


\ ledge. 


Science and Religion 
- There are useful short passages in Einstein s Out of My Later Years (Thames 
Hudson)—‘Those convictions which are necessary and determinant 


be found solely al 
ur conduct and judgments cannot be found solely along this solid 
tific way... Objective knowledge provides us with powerful 


1 


ments of certain ends, but the ultimate goal itself and the longing 
ach it must come from another source. Sherwood Taylor’s The 
Fourfold Vision is all within the reach of sixth form readers; and those 
want to argue about miracles and immortality may be referred to 
Herbert Dingle’s Science and Human Experience (Williams and Norgate), 


pp. 124-130, 133-134. Joseph Needham’s Sceptical Biologist is also ~vorth 
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mentioning. Some years ago there Was an 


6. Science and Politics 


as J. G. Crowther (Social Relations of Science) 


Baker’s Science and the Planned State (Allen 


Life and in M. Polanyi’s The Contempt of I 


those by Alc lous Hu 


paper and also to acquire something of tl 
of the great scientists. 
There are of course several other approac 


1*1 
and non-scientists alike can find comm« 
start, profitable discussion; or passages from 


exercises On scientific writing, and We hope 


Courses whi n have been found successful 





nd Religious Education’ by Mr. John Drake in 


written with sixth forms in mind; it is brief 


the period allowed for reading. All the books should be 


utopias, ending up with Orwell’s Animal 


another course—Herbert Read’s London Book 
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excellent article 
The School S 


) and J. D. Berna 


‘School 


SCI 


Science Re Vik 


L 


Under this heading should be introduced the debate between such 


wr 


Social Fu 


and Unwin), in his 


reedom. Dr. Baker’s 


c 


and interesting. 


ve humility and « 


] 
hes tO science, On 1 


m ground. A stt 
Farm (Penguin 


scientific writet 


public library, and a school should have some of the easiet 
Sherwood Taylor and J. R. Baker. 


] 1] 1 1 
have re ad some of them wlll De ina position both to son. ate with a g¢ 


helpful here. Part ‘A’ of Criticism in Practice in this issue 


1 - , 
COpics adove, and reporting 1CS fy In) dings to the form as a whole 


of Science) on the one hand, who contend that science should be the 


j 


an autonomous activity; the latter point of view is well expressed in 


S t 


] 


A large sixth form could be split into groups, each studying one 


t the ¢ 


> found in a 


lL, 
I 


maid of the socialist state, and those on the other who believe that scie1 


tities, su 


Punils 
I ut li 


lisi Iteresce¢ 
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ANTIPATHY TO POETRY 














by 
NANCY MARTIN 


Lecturer in the English Department, London University Institute of Education 


FOR ANY literary form to exist there must also exist a literary radition 
which enables the people for whom it is written to comprehend it. As far 
as the ordinary boy or girl of today is concerned the lack of a general literary 
tradition of poetry is partly responsible for the attitudes to be discussed in 
his article. In the first place, the ordinary boy expects his reading material 
to be prose; in his voluntary reading he seldom or never encounters any 
poetry; therefore he expects what he reads in poetry lessons at school to be 
much the same as prose, apart from typographical differences which he 

es but fails to interpret; that is, he expects his poetry to convey information 
which is likely to be dull but useful, or else a story which he hopes will 
conform to his usual pattern of reading and be crudely exciting. In the 
second place, the fact that in poetry words are used to include a number of 
nings and not to exclude all but one makes him irritable because he 
ects that one thing or the other must be meant and he is unable to decide 
ich.is ‘correct’. He finds it very difficult to accept that both meanings 
night be intended. This is also true of adults who should know better. For 


instance, in Animula the line occurs: 
Pray for us now, and in the hour of our birth. 


Eliot is here making use of the familiar sentence: ‘Pray for us now, and in 
hour of our death’ in order to bring the ideas of birth and death into 
simultaneous juxaposition. Some members of a poetry-reading audience 
ultaneous juxtaposition. Some members of a poetry-reading audience 
which was discussing the poem could not bring themselves to accept this 
leliberate ambiguity and insisted that one or other must have been 
tended. (A poet could not be so imprecise, etc.). Finally there is the fact 
t the only poetic tradition which is commonly known in schools is that 
carried by poets of the past, and this lack of any sense of a living poetic 
tradition means that the children isolate poetry in some period of past time 
and dissociate it still further from their own lives. 
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If there is any truth in all this, the teacher will expect the initial attitude 
towards poetry in his class to be unfavourable, but the current belief that 
whatever the child likes must be good for him need not be accepted 
unexamined. We must not act as though there were one sole kind of poetry 
to take in class (viz., easy narrative verse which they will listen to nea ause it 
tells a story, and tow ards which they are already favourab ly disposed). This 
would be capitulation to an initial attitude which is socially induced and 
may have nothing whatever to do with the poem itself. 

There are three sources, from which such initial attitudes of * pupils—where 
they exist—can be changed. The first is the teacher himself, whose attitude 
to the poem is of the greatest importance, provided that his pupils respect 
him. What he, as a respected teacher, thinks important, they must needs 
accept as important, even if they do not respond to it fully. 

The second source is all the positive, external attitudes to poetry which « 
be invoked to its aid in school. In short, prestige. Public do epson 
contests, publication of poems in magazines, use of gramophone recordings 


B.B.C. poetry readings. Te achers might also try to persuade the Schools 

Broadcasting Department to be less timid and to allot more time for poetry 
programmes, and themselves send in suggestions of how such programmes 
might be drawn up, but in order for this to be effective they would, of course 
have to make use of such programmes. 

The third source from which attitudes can be changed is probably the 
most important. This is the material itself. There are certain ways of taking 
poetry in the class room which are better than others. 

Firstly, opportunities should be found to allow the greater weight of 
meaning per word in poetry to be felt, and the meee organisation of the 


the poem. Time and repetition are needed for a poem to make its proper 


impact. In short, poetry is primarily speech, ‘part meditation and part 
manifesto’,! and even when written with the printed page in mind, it is an 
organisation of sound with formal elements which are more akin to music 
than to prose. In the attention that is often paid to the verbal meanings 
and imagery this is too often forgotten, and the result is the familiar complaint 
from the pupils that it would have been much simpler had it been written 

prose. This is an irrelevant but common comment on a poem and 
emphasises the strong tendency for poetry to be regarded as a useless devia- 
tion from prose. So, one should not be content to read a poem once, or 
even twice. One should examine the language and meanings closely with 
1 |. A. Richards, Third Programme talk on “The Public Speaking of a Poem’ 


roth October, 1951. 





of well known actors reading poems, and the use wherever possibl ale, of 
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words to be allowed to play its part in carrying the mul ltifarious meaning of 
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the aim of receiving as many as possible of the things the poet is trying to 
say simultaneously (see F. W. Bateson, English Poetry—A Critical Introduction, 
1). At the same time it should be remembered that the purpose of the 
thms, rhymes and alliterations, etc., is to keep the different meanings 
continuously in our minds and we should allow the organisation of sounds 
to play its part by reading, and re-reading—aloud—every line or phrase 

t is being considered, and finally, re-re: ding x the whole poem. 

Secondly, the study of form should be dependent upon the study of mean- 
ing. It is itself a large part of the meaning and should not be studied as a 
mere skeleton. Any one who has corrected School Certificate papers in 
English will be familiar with the kind of senseless and irrelevant comment 
which a study of form divorced from meaning can produce. In junior 
classes almost the only study of form that is worth while is a discussion of 
how a poem should be read—what changes of mood or idea demand a 
difte ‘rent reader ora difterent tone of voice, etc. 

(Thirdly, familiarity with a poem increases to a very great extent the 
liking for it, and the response to it. It follows, therefore, that more use could 
be made of repetition, recall, and speaking aloud in poetry lessons. It is 
worth while using the wee kly poetry lesson to build u up a tradition of being 
able to read poetry aloud, as well as using it to give children more insight 

» the particular poem that they are re: ding g and discussing. 

4 feat. and perhaps this should have come first, if we are right in saying 
that poetry is about feelings and not facts, then we should attempt to direct 
our pupils’ attention to the core of feeling in the poem we are taking. 
Detailed examination is an analytical tool without which a great many 
meanings escape us; reading aloud is a synthesising one, and a proper balance 
should be maintained between the two. 

hus, the problem for the teacher is so to modify initial attitudes to poetry 
that the poem can make its own impact. It is a matter of significantly 

\difying the contemporary literary tradition, and every successful ex- 
perience with a poem in the class room contributes to and maintains the 
tradition of poetry itself. There is nowhere else where poetry is brought to 
those who do not seek it out, and most of us acquire new tastes and know- 
ledge by having things brought to our attention by one means or another 


» - ] 
rather than from any disinterested quest for know ledge or experienc Cc. 
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by 
ROBERT SNAPE 


English Master at The Grammar School, Normanton 


CONFRONTED WITH the Sixth Form scientist, the English student is apt 
these days to assume an attitude of superiority. Reasons for this are not hard 
to seek. He is constantly told that the Scientist is narrow in attitude whereas, 
by virtue of a choice often purely fortuitous, the student of Literat 

possesses broad vision and farsightedness. The Scientist, on the other hand, 
is often equally conscious of his own value and knows full well the foll 


studying the Arts. This, to me, is the reason for the wide and danger 


Cc 1 | ] | 1 7 » ] 
gulf which separates the two disciplines both in school, and far worse, in the 
1) tvs 2 
outside world. Western civilisation is not only a weaving together of 


.¢ 
Greek, Roman and Hebrew strands; for good or ill, we must admit the 
oe 


presence of modern Western technology. When, therefore, I had to devi 


a syllabus for Science Stud nts, 1t seemed tO me that I should attempt as tne 


most important task to bring together the strands already mentioned. In 
many ways, of course, the Arts student is equally biassed but his 
re-orientation, necessary though it be, is | 
Wisely or unwisely, I decided to disregard the obvious demands for 


yevond the scope of this note. 


training in self-expression and to adopt instead a course which would 
achieve such demands only indirectly, if at all. I started with the hypothesis 
that there are two points of view in the world, the scientific and the poetic. 
[he scientist states a truth designed to fit all known facts and to remain 
until invalidated by new truths. The poet interposes human personality 
betw een the facts and 


- ] - "1 
his expression of them. Both ot them h ive an cq lal 


; , : . 
right to existence, but, for the sake of t 


he existence of the second must be known to all men. 


t 
he civilisation we all assume worth 
preserving, t 

With very few exceptions the texts studied in English schools to-day are 
pre 1900. This makes them at least 50 years old; not a long period. The past 
half-century, however, has seen the profoundest changes in human affairs. 
So, with all respect and affection for the dead, I decided that the usual texts 
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valueless for the inculcation of the poetic viewpoint I have spoken 
t and calculated only to convince the scientist of the remoteness of 
iture. Modern texts are needed to show that present problems can be 
vered other than scientifically. The teacher, incidentally, wishing to 
modern texts has a staunch ally in Penguin Books w hich I used freely 
vhich formed the nucleus of a small library for each boy (in itself an 
lent thing). 
e course consisted of six months each on the Novel, the Drama, 
ry and the Cinema. Reasons for this order are obvious. The novel is 
ne form which is sure of attention from the unliterary man, whereas 
originally destined to be studied last, is the least sympathetic. On 
d thoughts, were I to revise the course, I would place my remarks on 
inema first, for reasons which will become obvious later. 
the novel we studied and read such stories as C. S. Forester’s The Ship, 
isy and enthralling introductory work dealing as it does with men and 
ines, thus providing the synthesis which is needed; Richard Hughes’ 
izard, and Joseph Conrad’s Typhoon, two novels comparable in subject 
howing man against nature; Graham Greene’s Brighton Rock, an 
ple of a modern treatment of the problem of evil. This list, which is 
full, may seem a trivial one, but I was forced to choose texts which 
d be appealing in themselves. There are more important novels which 
be equally useful. 


the Drama, I was excellen tly oe by the play -reading section of the 


ibrary, and I n ade | ll x every kind of modern play from the 
tic treatment of local and ephemer: I problems by playwrights such as 
1am Strode to | ry a } ugene O'Neill. I never allowed myself to be 
d by questions of ‘unsuitability’ since I decided that it was only by 
ig the students as responsible persons that I could achieve anything. 
tar as Poetry 1s concerned, I have used Mr. Kenneth Allott’s Con- 
rary Verse in Penguin Books. I have concentrated on the satiric, 
umorous and thx political (in the widest possible sense). I have avoided 
” poetry and “classics” like Yeats and Eliot, because I did not wish 


student to be prejudiced by famous names. Each boy reads aloud a 


m of his own choice and then makes a few remarks about it—usually of 


1 ' a 7 on 
impler kind. i his initiates discu ssion on the part of the class, which 1s 
ned to the intellectual rather than to the poetic. 


| 


1e¢ Cinema was something of an afterthought it must be admitted, 


+ 
f 
igh I personally am very ay a in the subject. I would place it 


now for two reasons. It is the only art (and I firmly believe it to be an 


In which every adoles« ent 1s interested. It 1S the only art also, which 


ilises modern science for its realisation. Because of this, it is possible to 
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gain the interest of the young scientist from the very beginning. Further- 
more, to avoid that» pedagogic omniscience which I find so tiring I chose 
this as a subject of which the scient'st might be expected to know much. | 
had hoped that my students would approach the subject through their 
existing knowledge, and that they would be prepared to talk to me about 
light, sound and motion in modern cinema apparatus. Little came of the 
expectation but now we have left behind all the phantasmagoria of the 
modern film studio in order to deal with the art of the film strip, anot 
means of self-expression and a provoker of heated discussion. What I want 
to do is to prepare a full script, illustrating the life of our school. This will 
be the joint production of the students and this will force them (has already 
forced them) to liberate their imaginations and to look at people as 
individuals each with his own right to existence. 

We avoid passivity like the plague and although we have not had any 
formal lessons on self-expression, or clear-thinking, there is a freedom of 
speaking which was lacking when we began. Each boy reads something and 
each boy expresses an opinion sooner or later. The whole idea may be of 
little use but this I can say: students are ridding themselves of the idea that 
literature consists of Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth and all. Students 
are ridding themselves of the idea that literature is the refuge of the woolly- 
minded. Some of them read now. None of them read before. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


SUMMER COURSI 


THe EDITORS have reluctantly cancelled the use OF ENGLISH Summer 
Course for 1952. We required support w ell in advance, but not enough 
was forthcoming—teachers seemed to be uncertain at the time whether 
financial assistance would be available from their authorities. We would 
welcome suggestions from readers for courses they would like to attend in 


future years. 
BY WORD OF MOUTH 


THE BOOK By Word of Mouth reviewed in our last issue is also available ina 


. ] 1 2 . 
school edition at 4s. 6d. beside the 6s. edition mentioned by our reviewer 
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CP 
by 
ARTHUR WORTHY 
Head Master, Parkway Primary School, wyn Garden City 
Ir yOu wish to find out how to accommodate the greatest number of books 
in the smallest space, go to the Public Library. If however, your problem 


is how to make books look rye Whigs visit the bookseller: there you will 
find them irresistibly displayed, their attractive covers towards you, simply 
i g¢ to be bought. Here then is the answer to our first prob slem—how to 
arrange books so that children regard them as friends and are anxious to 
take them down and use them: arrange them face outwards, at eye level. 


ppy wasted hours in the sixth form library at school have made me 
ptical of the value of a special library room for mere juniors. Staffing 
ratios do not allow of anyone in charge, and the high spirited junior who 


walks along the library, selects his books. does his research, makes his notes, 
ices his books and returns in gentlemanly fashion to the classroom, 1s 
er a prodigy or a prig. 

Fortunately there is, as with most Junior problems, an excellent com- 
promise available. More and more schools are lining their corridor walls 
with books. An excellent light frame for the purpose has been invented by 
Miss G. R Collings, Headmistress of Peartree School, and is made by 
School Utilities of Milton Common, Oxford. Through the efforts of Mr. 
Griffiths of the Nz — Union of Teachers this fitment has been freed of 
purchase tax. It is easily fixed to the wall by two screws. 

When lined in this way, corridors lose their austere look and become gay, 

rmal places. No space is used up—most of us have none to spare anyhow. 
Children selecting books are in a public place and can easily take them into 
their classroom for use. 


borrow 1) gs to be entered ina 


Many efficient people will no doubt require 
and crossed out on return. | personally hate unprofitable recording and 

think I have a better plan. Each child has a Library Card, 6” x 4”, kept in his 
desk. It is made in handwork, of salvaged cardboard, neatly edged with 
Che back is ‘lined and the front is a duplicated form, headed with the 


child’s name and class. Two columns record the date and the name of the 
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borrowed book. Whenever a child wishes to refer to a book, he takes his 
card and a pencil and makes his choice in the corridor. He records the date 
and title on his card, which he places in the space vacated by the book. 
On returning the book he knows exactly where to replace it for his card 
tells him. He returns to his room carrying a complete record of all the 
books which he has used—a list growing, I hope, daily. % ould som 

s him preci 


I 


else wish to use the book whilst it is on loan, i card tel 
where it may be found. 

It would be good if some simplified form of the Dewey Decimal Classi- 
fication could be adopted, so that the child would grow right up with it to 
adult years. So far I have failed here. I have a very wide range of book 
I fear that tempting arrangement has sometimes displaced scientific grouping. 

Nature Study—easily the most profitable field for Junior research—has 
of course a section—indeed, a corridor to itself. This is subdivided, except 
for major sets, which are kept intact, into frames dealing with trees, flowers, 
birds, butterflies and moths, the seashore, pond and river life, wild animal 
and so on. 

My other groupings are at present—but may be different tomorrow— 
Transport, London, ¢ Aaa Crafts, Music (some fine biographies h 
Dances of Europe (space accorded because junior girls love the pretty 
covers) and so on. Many classrooms have specialised collections similarly 
available in their own rooms. One room for instance has a very rich map 
departme it including O.S. maps, R.A.C. Guide, London maps, hol 
guides and ; r the paraphernalia needed to confound a motoring father 

With a large staff on the look-out for books few useful titles escape 
and an arrangement with a keen local bookseller, who knows my particular 
needs, enables me to see all promising new books as they are published. The 
best tribute to this co-operation is the very small percentage of books ret 
of the many dozens which he sends along for inspection. Where a pub 
has introduced promising lines (e.g. the Gawthorne ‘How They Liv 
series) we quite boldly write and encourage him, usually making suggestions 
for further titles and frequently find that they are already under consideration. 

Our kind of system depends on a helpful financial attitude allowed by our 

Education Committee. Instead of the usual process of requisition tl the amount 
of grant allowed to a school is based on the number of pupils on os roll 
and 1S paid into the school account to be spent as the Headmaster determines 
(he has, of course, to keep good records). It is thus up to him to get the | 
value for his money. Wood is begged from factories, paper from printers 
needlework is made self-supporting and all savings are spent on book: 
more books. Our parents also co-operate: few parents are unwilling to help 


when they see what their children gain from parents’ contributions to the 








ral 
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Library Fund. A bookplate designed by the Art Mistress records our 
appreciation of their gifts. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 
oe —* i | = —— lac 1 
[ ; bibliography I give our non-fiction list as it was in 1950—5I. Poetry anc 
fiction were not largely bought as they are readily available through the County 
I ry lending scheme for schools. Prices will have changed much since this list was 
TEACHERS’ LIBRARY 
WARDNESS IN THE BASIC SUBJECTS, by Schonell [Oliver and Boyd, 5s.]; ALLOCATION 
RIMARY SCHOOL LEAVERS TO COURSES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, by Slater and 


| Newnes, 7s. 6d]; ATTAINMENT TESTS, by Haydn Perry [Blackie]; DIAGNOsIS 

OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFICULTIES IN ARITHMETIC, by Schonell [Oliver and Boyd, ss.|; THE 
HOLOGY OF TEACHING AND READING, by Schonell [Oliver and Boyd, 6s.|; DON’T 

y Jane Hope [Muller, 5s.]; EXPLORATION IN THE JUNIOR SCHOOL, by Phillips 

Innes | University of London Press, 8s. 6d. |; STORY OF A SCHOOL, by L. A. Stone, 
H.M.S.O., 1s.]; FUNDAMENTAL READING, by Fron is Roe [U.L.P., 4s. 6d.]; PUPPETRY 
IN SCHOOLS, by E. Francis Saunders | Pitman, 8s. 6d.]; FIFTY SPEECH GAMES, by H. Yafty 





Pitman, 4s. 6d.]; BOOKCRAFT AND BOOKBINDING, by J. Halliday [Pitman, 8s. 6d,]; 
TROPICAL FISH, by Innes [Innes, 70s.]. 


JUNIOR LIBRARY 
NATURE STUDY 


General 

JANE’S COUNTRY YEAR, by Malcolm Saville [Newnes, 16s.]; THE YOUNG NATURALIST’S 
COMPANION, by Will Stevenson [Brockhampton, 3s. 6d.,]; ADVENTURES WITH NATURE, 
Harvey Ley [McMillan]; NaTURE’s RAMBLES, by Edward Step | Warne]; In NATURE'S 
ways, by Marcus Woodward [Pearson]; OUTLINE OF NATURE IN THE BRITISH ISLES, 
Is.) by Sir John Hammerton | Waverley Book Co.|; THE STANDARD OF NATURAI 
ry, by Pycraft [Warne, 31s. 6d.]; THE STORY OF LIVING THINGS, by Mayo 
Waverley, 40s.]; COME AND SEE, by Ritchie [Chatto and Windus]; OUT WITH ROMANY 
NCE MORE, by Branwell Evens |U.L.P.]; witp LIFE OF THE COUNTRYSIDE, by Forster 
Robson [Holden and Hardingham]; 1 Lt sHow YOU HOW IT HAPPENS, by Marie Neurath 
(Parrish, 6s.]; BRITISH FOssILs, by Duncan Forbes [Black, 6s. 6d.]; THE WORLD IN THE 

past, by B. Webster Smith [Warne, 15s.]. 


Birds 
i AND NESTS OF BRITISH BIRDS, by R. L. E. Ford [Black, 6s.]; TALE OF THE CROW, by 
Henry Cane |¢ ‘ollins); ZOO BIRDS, by David Seth Smith | Puf fin, 2s.]; MORE ABOUT 
BRITISH WILD BIRDS, by E. Pochin [Brockhampto n, 3s. 6d.]; HOW TO RECOGNISE BRITISH 


WILD BIRDS, by E. Pochin [Brockhampton, 3s. 6d.]; Brrps, by Scott and Henderson 


[Nelson, 6s.]; BIRDS OF THE SEA AND SHORE, by G. Davidson [Blackie , 3s. 6d,|; HOW TO 
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RECOGNISE YOUNG BIRDS, by E. Pochin [Brockhampton, 3s. 6d.]; BIRDS OF THI 


MOOR AND MARSH, by Eric Tansley [Blackie, 3s. 6d.]; A BIRD BOOK FOR THE POCKET, 
Ed. Sanders [O.U.P., 12s. 6d.]; HANDBOOK OF BRITISH BIRDS (5 Vols.), by W J. 


Tucker |Witherby, £7]; BiRDs OF BRITAIN, by Wilfred Willett [Black, 7s. 6d.]. 


Animals 





RIDING FOR CHILDREN, by Wynmalen & Jyne [Puffin, 2s.]; ANIMALS ON THE FARM, by 
E. Mayo [Puffin, 2s.]; MOTHER NATURE'S WILD ANIMALS, by Stokoe [Warne]; our 
PONIES, by Allen Seaby, [Puffin, 2s.]; THE WORLD BOOK OF ANIMALS, by John Gilbert 
[Sampson Low, 9s. 6d.]; YOUR FAVOURITE DOG, by Nina S. Langley [Brockhampton, 


j 


3s. 6d.]; HAMISH, by Joanna Cannon [Puffin, 2s.] 


Lepidoptera, et 


BUTTERFLIES IN BRITAIN, by Richard Chopping [Puffin, 2s.]; BRITISH BUTTERFLIE 
G. Hyde [Black, 6s.|; COMPLETE METAMORPHOSIS OF THE WHITE BUTTERFLY, by G 


Hyde | Puffin, 2s.|; INSECT LIFE; INSECT NATURAL HISTORY, by A. & D. Imms [C. 


WONDERS OF SEA LIFE, by Boulanger [Puffin, 2s.]; SEA BIRDS AND SEA SHORE FLOWERS, 
CRABS AND OTHER SEA ANIMALS, THE SEASIDE, SHELLFISH, all by Mrs. Doughton Wilson 
| MacMillan, 1d. each]; 

ON THE SEA SHORE, by Stephenson [Black, 6s. 6d.]; POND Lire, by R. L. E. Ford [Bl 
6s. 6d.| ; THE WONDERFUL STORY OF THE SEA, by R. L. E. Ford [Odhams] 





THE SEA SHORE, by C. M. Yonge [Collins 215.]; THE NATURALIST 


Tre 
MOTHER NATURE'S TREES, by Stokoe |Warne]; TREES OF THE COUNTRYSIDE, by | 
Pochin | Brockhampton, 3s. 6d.|; HOW TO RECOGNISE FRUITS AND BERRIES, by E. | 
[Brockhampton, 3s. 6d.|; TREES IN BRITAIN, by Badmin [Puffin, 2s.]; BRITISH TREE 


Hall & Day [Black, 6s. 6d.]; TREES IN BRITAIN, by Brimble | MacMillan, 15s.] 


Flower 


GETTING TO KNOW WILD FLOWERS, by Gareth Browning [Collins, 1 6d.|; WHERE 


DID YOUR GARDEN GROW?, by J. May Lucas [Collins, 8s. 6d.]; FLOWERS OF THE COUNTRY- 
khampton, 3s. 6d |; THE STORY OF PLANTS, by Hutchinson and 
hin | Brock- 


Melville [Gawthorn]; HOW TO RECOGNISE GARDEN FLOWERS, by E. Po 


hampton, 3s. 6d.|; THE FLORAL YEAR, by J. Brimble [MacMillan , 30s.|; FLOWERS OF THI 
FIELD, by C. A. Johns [Routledge and Kegan Paul, 16s.|; FLOWERS IN BRITAIN, by ] 
Brimble |MacMillan, 15s.]; witp FLOWERS, by Paxton Chadwick [Hardmondswor 


Is. 6d. |. 


sIDE by E. Pochin [Bro 


Observers’ Books of Nature 
FRESHWATER FISH OF THE BRITISH ISLES, by Wells; BRITISH BIRDS, by Benson; TREES AND 
sHRUBS, by Stokoe; WILD FLOWERS, by Stokoe; GRASSES, SEDGES AND RUSHES, 
Stokoe; HORSES AND PONIES; GEOLOGY, by Evans; pocs, by Hubbard; witp ANIMALS, 
by Stokoe [ Warne, ss. each]. 
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Wayside and Woodland Series 
sLOSSOMS (3 Vols.), by Step; BIRDS OF THE BRITISH ISLES AND THEIR EGGS (3 Vols.), 
by Coward; WAYSIDE AND WOODLAND FERNS, by Step; TREES, by Step; LIFE OF WAY- 
IDE AND WOODLAND, by Coward; BEES, WASPS AND ANTS, by Step; THE FISH, by 
Jenkins; THE SEAS, by Russell & Yonge [Warne, 12s. 6d. to 18s.]. 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS 
OXFORD JUNIOR ENCYCLOPEDIA (4 odd volumes) [O.U.P., 31s.]; NEWNES’ PICTORIAI 
KNOWLEDGE (2 vols.), [Newnes, 30s.]; ADVENTURE AND DISCOVERY [Cape, 12s. 6d. 
DISCOVERY AND ROMANCE [Cape, 12s. 6d. each]; WONDER BOOK OF SCIENCE 
(Ward Lock, 12s. 6d.]; WONDER BOOK OF THE NAVY, | Ward Lock, 15s. 


HER PEOPLE, [Ward Lock, 15s.]; WONDERFUL STORY OF BRITISH INDUSTRY [Ward Lock, 





; BRITAIN AND 





DICTIONARIES 
UNIOR DICTIONARY, by Thorndike [U.L.P., 15s.]; MODERN ENGLISH USAGE, by 
Fowler [O.U.P., 10s.]; CONCISE OXFORD DICTIONARY, [O.U.P., 15s.]. 
LOCAL INTEREST 
ETCHWORTH IN Pictures [First Garden City Limited, 2s. 6d.]; WELWYN GARDEN CITY 
w TOWN, by Louis de Soissons; HERTFORDSHIRE, by Thomas; NATURAL HISTORY 
E'S HERTFORDSHIRE | Hodder & Stoughton, 12s. 6d. 


)F HERTFORDSHIRE | Bell]; ARTHUR M 


GEOGRAPHY 
THE STORY OF OIL, by Bayles; THE STORY OF COAL, by Sutherland; THE STORY OF RAYON, 
Ranshaw; THE STORY OF COTTON, by May; THE STORY OF RUBBER, by Tudor; THE 
OF WOOL, by May; THE STORY OF STEEL, by Davies; THE STORY OF PLASTICS, by 
Fleck [ All Burke, 7s. 6d. each]; HOW DID THEY LIVE? SUMER; GREECE; PERU; EGYPT; INDIA; 


WHAT THE WORLD WEARS; FINDING 





CHINA; edited by Fawcett [Gawthorne: 6 books 
‘ach by R. & M. Polkinghorne [Harrap|; prcrortat TREASURY, by R. & M. 

[ry ] 
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THE MODERN WORLD BOOK OF WONDERS; THI 
ickman [Sampson Low, os. 6d.|); HOW 
iT works, by Ellison Hawkes [Odhams, 8s. 6d.]; KON-TIKI EXPEDITION, by Thor 
Heyerdahl [All 

OF CHINA, by Rsui Chi; THE CLOTHES WE WEAR | Puffin, 2s.]; STORY BOOK OF COTTON; 


STORY BOOK OF RAYON, each by M. & M. Petersham | Wells, Gardner, Darton & Co., 


Polkinghorne an | .| 
MODERN WORLD BOOK OF SHIPS, each by R. B 





n & Unwin, 12s. 6d.]; KON-TIKI AND 1, by Erik Hesselberg; THE sTORY 


3s. 6d. each]; WHERE DOES IT COME FROM? SOAP; TIN; GLASS; BREAD; SUGAR; WOOD; 
COAL; FISH; LEATHER; COTTON; OIL; all edited by Fawcett [Gawthorn, 3s. 6d. each]; 


FINDING OUT, by Garnett [O.U.P.]; TREE IN THE TRAIL, by Holling Clancy [Collins, 
6d.]; ANIMALS WE usE, by Arnrid Johnston | Methuen, 10s. 6d.|; THE WorLD’s 
Odhams, 9s. 6d.|; THE WORLD WIDE BuSINESS, by R. Finch |U.L.P.]; pappy- 


} 


PEOPLES 





LANDS, by Grace Garner [ Harrap, 7s. 6d.]; WORLD WEALTH IN MAPS, by Stanley Harrop 


|Gawthorn , 3s. 6d.]; story OF coTTON, by A. V. May |Burke, 7s. 6d |. 


HISTORY 


A HISTORY OF EVERYDAY THINGS IN ENGLAND, by Quennell [| Batsford, 12s. 6d.]; AuGus- 
TUS CAESAR’S WORLD, by Genevieve Foster [Scribners]; KINGS AND THINGS, by H. E. 


Marshall [Nelson, 7s. 6d.]; LITTLE GADDESDEN, by Vicars Bell | Faber, 125. 6d.|; EARLY 
MAN, by Dinah Dobson [ Puffin, 2s.}; WINDMILLS, by E. Rex Wailes [ Architectural 
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by 
HAROLD STEPHENSON 
Administrative Assistant for Primary Education, Staffordshire County Council 


Education Committee 


[ RECENTLY taught English to the four senior classes in an unreorgani 
all-age boys’ school. I soon discovered that exercises in vocabulary, syntax 
spelling and ‘composition’ produced only boredom and frustration. It was 
the ‘composition’ lesson which suffered most. The Secondary Modern 


School boy revolts against being compelled to write, to exercise a creative 


his native tongue. He takes the view that the right to create, to make, is his 
alone. His response is at best a desire to please his teacher; at the worst it will 
be to pull his punches. So that except for those few boys for whom writing 
is a pleasure, no boy’s whole personality or whole effort is behind anything 
he writes under prescription. And the writing is without value—to the boy 
because there can be no development, to the teacher because he gains no 
knowledge of each boy’s ability. 


None of us ever writes without cause; yet implicit in much of our teacl 


of English lies the assumption that all boys should become fluent writ 
Rarely does anyone ask, why: Yet the Secondary Modern School bo. ks 


it more and more as he passes through the school. 
With this in mind I decided, in one class (Senior III: age-group 13 a 
in the class) and for one term, to jettison formal work in English lang 


] ] ] | ] } We 
[ suggested to the class that language lessons should be used fo! produ 
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] , % 4 
short stories, articles, poems, accounts of hobbies, discussions of pers 


Qu 


interests and experiences and so on—material which, when trimmed 
perfected, would be suitable for a class magazine. Each boy was to be 
to decide what to write and to come for suggestions if he was unable to 
choose a subject; he was to be free to decide how to shape his work and to 
come for any guidance he needed. He would discuss his rough draft of his 
materials with me and after correcting it he would make a fair copy without 
any errors. 

Some boys at once decided themselves what they wanted to do. Others 


1 


came for guidance in planning and developing what they wished to write. 
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ability to prove toa schoolmaster W hether or not he POSSESSES commana f 
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Some had no ideas and asked me to tell them what to do. With each of these 
last I discussed his interests, hobbies, his activities out of school, his home and 
his friends, until I discovered something which he knew about. A very few 
whose general experience was too narrow or who were too unintelligent to 
write about their life ‘outside’, I set to work on some aspect of school life 
about which they knew or about which we could easily get information. 

Many boys had previously failed to realize the general interest of much 
that occupied their minds. The essence of this work lies in finding some- 
thing which is close to the boy’s heart and persuading him to put it out for 
social consumption. 

After a fortnight enthusiasm was now beginning to develop. Initial 
suspicions about this project being a stunt to wring from them pieces of 
written English disappeared as fair copies were accepted and filed against 
the time when they would be pasted into a brown paper book. 

I suggested to the boys that now they had responded, and now I felt the 
work was valuable, rather than be used for a class magazine the material 
should go forward for a School Magazine (the school had never had one). 

[he idea was put to two other classes in the Senior School (12 and 14 
age-groups) and from then until the end of term six weeks later all language 
lessons in the three classes were devoted to writing, correcting and re-writing 
of material for the magazine. 

To produce the magazine we borrowed a duplicator. The stencils were 
cut by a professional typist for half-a-crown each but running off copies and 
assembling and binding the copies we did ourselves. We decided to produce 
250 copies, and to call it The Bridge. 

[here was no doubt that the discovery of particular interests, hobbies and 
small stores of specialised knowledge in the preparation of this magazine 
produced in the boys their first desire to write good English. For instance, 
one boy (nearly 15) whose skill in language was poor and who was unwilling 
to make any effort in a normal English lesson, worked with devotion at this 


article on Farming: 


Farming is a lot better now than it was years ago when there was no machinery to 
do heavy work, only horses of many breeds. Horses are not so common as they used 
to be. Tractors take their place and do not take so much keeping. There are many 
different makes of tractor, such as the ‘Ford’, “David Brown’ and ‘Fordson Major’ 
and many others. A tractor needs only a shed, fuel, tools and a man who knows how 
to work and maintain a tractor. A horse needs a warm, well-aired stable, many 
different foods, a great amount of straw to lie on and a man who can understand the 
slightest fault of the horse. A horse is alive; a tractor is dead. 

Dairy farming is one of the most interesting parts of farming. There are many 


breeds of cows, shorthorns, Friesians, Highland, Redpoll, Herefordshire and others. 


D 
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Friesians are bred for milk. Highland cattle are bred mainly for meat and so are 
Herefordshires, but Redpolls are dairy cows. Most dairy farmers have mixed br 


to produce better milk and cream. Cows have to be taken from the byre to a milking 


eds 


parlour where they are milked; then they are sent back to the byre. The milk is then 
put through a cooler and into a can to keep it fresh. The cows are milked twice a day: 
at six o'clock in the morning and at about six o'clock at night. There are comparatively 
few men who do not keep to their regular time of milking; if they did not, cattle 
might develop certain body diseases. 

In dairy farming a milking machine is now very commonly found; a cow can b 
milked in three minutes by machine but by hand it takes longer. 

Wheat is one of the main farming assets of England but cattle sometimes take its 
place when the ground is not fit to grow wheat and other foods. Most farmers grow 
corn and vegetables to feed the cattle. Oat straw is given to the cattle in the winter 
and the grain is crushed into meal. Wheat is too rich for a cow and too hard to digest 
The straw of the wheat is too dry and tasteless for the cows to eat; so it is used for 


thatching stacks. 


This review of school films was produced by a comparatively inarticulate 


boy of 1 4: 


All kinds of films are shown in our school for the purpose of teaching civic history, 
geography and drama. The first films we saw this year were two films used in ; 


geogra - exhibition: they were named Song of Ceylon and Spotlight on the Colonie 
They were both about negroes and tea and rice picking. The next film was a scene 


from Julius Caesar by Shakespeare. The men who acted in it were Felix Aylmer and 
Leo Genn. The next film we had was on 16th March and it was called The ¢ ity S} 
and was about the local government of Manchester. The next one was called The N 
Councillor and explained the election and duties of a new councillor. The next one 
was called Local Government and was history in pictures, hand drawn. The next 
was shown on 24th March and was about the Juvenile Court and showed us what 
happened to children after they had been caught thieving. They were not sent 


1 1 1 - 1 
Straight away b it they were looked after I ne smallest one was sent to an eye spx 


and was cured of a squint, the second was put on probation for two years, b 
third, who had previous convictions was sent to a Remand Home, and taught 
trade and from there he was given a good job. 
T a . | aeaes ] “& | -} ‘ ] 1 ° a 1 1 1 
[his writing has some life and character—the boy writer felt that what 


] ] > ] 
does outside school matters to his teachers and to his school mates. Hi 
1 Cc 1 
writing now had purpose: the production of something for the social life o 
;' 
the school. 


Once this interest is there relations between teacher and boy change— 


and the teaching of skill in the use of language is possible. These boys now 
1 1 1 

eagerly welcomed suggestions on grammar and syntax. Their teacher was 

now the expert who was helping them to make something whose purpos 


they understood. 
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by 
FRANK WHITEHEAD 


Lecturer in English at the University of London Institute of Education 


IN MANY secondary schools it is traditionally felt that no pupil is equipped 
for mastering the use of his own language until he has been given a text-book 
containing a generous collection of what are known as ‘English Exercises’. 
These exercises may make up a slim volume in their own right, or they may 
be modestly sandwiched among other kinds of material for English lessons. 
In either case, the exercises themselves run very much to a type. The pupil 
will be invited to correct a number of sentences (some fairly plausible, others 
mildly insane) in which there are either obvious or abstruse defects of logic, 
syntax or punctuation. He will be confronted with lists of words ranging in 
difficulty from ones he has used unselfconsciously for years to others about 
which even his teacher betrays a faint uneasiness; he must explain the meaning 
of each word, and then (something alas! the dictionary refuses to help him 
with) he must ‘write a sentence in which the word is used in such a way as 
to make its meaning quite clear’. Lest this should become too straightforward 
or too monotonous, he will be asked to repeat the performance with pairs of 
words which, through some similarity in sound, sense, or spelling, are ‘often 


confused’. (If he has never been tempted to confuse them before, no matter; 
he will at least know better in future). Prominent among the other linguistic 
hoops through which he must leap will be the requirement to find single 
words equivalent in meaning to a given phrase or group of words’; to explain 
the meaning of idiomatic expressions (sometimes distressingly hackneyed, 
sometimes bafflingly recondite); to fit appropriate adjectives to nouns, adverbs 
to \ erbs, predicates to subjects, and subjects to predicates; and, of course, to 
identify and name every known figure of speech from Antithesis to Zeugma. 

[here is still a steady stream of text-books whose bulk is largely filled out 
by heterogeneous and unsystematic ‘exercises’ of this kind. Yet how much 
do they really contribute to English teaching: In practice, they persist (and 
multiply) for a variety of reasons. On the one hand, there is the influence 


I 


e.g. ‘one who walks in his sleep’"—though this is perhaps rather an unkind example 


to choose. 
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of external examinations, since some General Certificate papers at the 


Ordinary level still allot a considerable proportion of marks to questions of 


1 


this type." Even the most independent-minded teacher feels bound in self- 


defence to spend some time in practising such questions, and many play safe 








~~ 


by getting their pupils ‘into training’ long before the examination year. Here | 
Yt 5 £ 5 : 


we are up against one of the most insidious effects of external examinations 
—the way they encourage confusion between testing and teaching. For even 
supposing a particular question to be a valid test of a candidate’s linguistic 
ability, it does not at all follow that continual practice in answering similar 
questions is a desirable or effective method of developing that ability. 

Again, so much English teaching is necessarily concerned with qualities 
which seem elusive or intangible; the development of imagination or 
sensibility can’t easily be measured, and sometimes we doubt whether our 
pupils are making any progress at all. By contrast, English ‘exercises’ appear 
to offer something definite and concrete to work for: a piece of information 
(however insignificant) to be learnt, a specific skill (however trivial) to be 
acquired. Moreover, the typical English exercise (like class-room grammar) 
is supposed to have only one right answer, so that, for once in a way, the 
English teacher can readily and confidently assign a numerical mark to his 
pupils’ efforts. 

And finally, one must not forget the influential associations of the word 
‘exercise’ itself. It may be that our pupils perform English exercises largely 
because we were confronted with similar hurdles a generation ago, but the 
tradition is also kept alive in a weak solution of 19th Century faculty psy- 
chology. We are still inclined to think of a child’s linguistic abilities as an 
aggregate of separate limbs or muscles each of which needs to be duly 
‘drilled’ and ‘exercise’ in the interest of the development of the whole. | 
shall argue in a moment that this assumption is false as well as outmoded. 
Here it is enough to ask how far, as a matter of common experience, the 
expected ‘transfer of training’ does take place in this instance. Haven’t we 
all heard the complaint that a class show themselves perfectly able to acquire 
a particular skill (punctuating sentences, correcting a common error) s0 
long as it is done as an exercise, but when they come to write their own 
compositions they fail completely to apply what they have learnt: 

I don’t, of course, wish to suggest that all ‘English Exercises’ are equally 


le.g. one 1951 paper includes a punctuation exercise; a request for a brief dictionary 
definition of pairs of words such as ‘continual, continuous’; a demand for the meaning 
of some metaphorical expressions such as ‘ride rough-shod over’ together with 
suggested circumstances in which they might be used; and the instruction to ‘show 
how each (of certain words) can be used as a metaphor by including it in a sentence 
of your own composition’. 
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valueless, or to deny that experienced teachers often use them (selectively) 
with considerable success. The aim of this article is rather to put forward a 
criterion which may help us to distinguish between the exercises which are 
likely to be fruitful, and those which are not. 

Let us start with a few fundamental principles. Learning to use one’s 
native language is not a matter of words only; it is intimately connected at 
every stage with the development of thought, feeling and behaviour. Nor is 
it to be thought of as a combination of a number of separate skills; it is, on 
the contrary, a single unified process, though an extremely complex one. It 
may be convenient, however, to think of it under two main aspects. In the 
first place, the child listens to adults talking, and absorbs and assimilates the 
meaning and power of words as they are used in situations which affect him 
and have importance for him. Later when he has learned to read, the same 
process continues in his reading; he continues to extend the range of his 
understanding as he meets fresh words in an intelligible context of meaning, 
and he increases the precision of his understanding as he meets familiar words 
in a fresh context of meaning. Secondly (concurrently with the first process 
though always a little behind it) he is impelled by his needs to use the 
language he has assimilated—to use it (first in speech and only very much 
later in writing) to express and communicate meaning in partic ular situations 
for purposes which have importance for him. And in the later stages of 
development, self-criticism (criticism, that is of his own efforts at commu- 
nication) arises in essence from the questions (whether consciously formu- 
lated or not): ‘Have I achieved my purpose? Have I communicated the 
meaning I intended?’ 

By far the greater part of a child’s command of language is acquired 
unconsciously outside the class-room, as a response to this interplay between 
his own needs and his relations with other human beings. The aim of our 
English teaching is to help our pupils to carry their already existent abilities 
on to a higher level of sensitivity and precision; but this can only be done 
by using and working with the natural principles of growth. English 
exercises in particular will only be valuable if they abstract for concentrated 
attention some phase or sub-process which is actually present in the natural 
total process of learning one’s mother-tongue. If they are unrelated to this 
process or run counter to it, they can only be sterile. 

Let us consider vocabulary exercises in the light of this. As we have seen, 
we begin to learn a new word (say, for example, ‘exercise’ used as a verb) 
when we meet it in a context (of situation and/or other words) which enables 
us to guess at its meaning. A single encounter is not usually enough. We 
must meet it repeatedly in different contexts (e.g. to exercise a dog, to 
exercise authority) until we are able, first, to attach meaning to it with but 
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little help from the context; Jater, to recognise the different shades of meaning 
which belong to it in differing contexts (as in ‘to exercise one’s rights’ and 
‘to exercise one’s patience’); and, later still, to use it ourselves in appropriate 
contexts as they arise. For this reason a question as to the meaning of a word 
in its context in a piece of written English may be perfectly legitimate either 
as a test or as an exercise in focussing a pupil’s attention upon shades of 
meaning. The position is very different, however, when we present the 
pupil with a word in isolation, or in a list. If the word is unfamiliar a 
meaning has to be supplied by the teacher or by a dictionary, and deliberately 
learnt; but since the word has no meaning-ful context to give it associations 
and significance, the learning can take no real roots, and is liable to wither 
as soon as the lesson ends. And if we follow this up with the command to 
‘put the word into a sentence,’ matters are only made worse. For a living 
sentence is not merely a collection of words assembled according to a 
conventional syntactical pattern; it is essentially an attempt to communicate 
meaning. Any sentence written solely with the purpose of demonstrating its 
writer's understanding of one of its component words can only be dead and 
hollow. ! 

Equally objectionable is the practice of asking the class to supply suitable 
adjectives to go with a given list of nouns (or adverbs to go with verbs). For 
in the absence of any situation in which meaning needs to be communicated, 
how is one to judge whether an adjective is suitable or not? All the same, 
one can often devise a twist which will turn a futile exercise into a useful 
one. In this case, for instance if we can make it a question of finding the 
right adjective to ngs tribe a given object which the class can examine itself, 
or the best adverb to catch the quality of a given action which a pupil has 
acted or mimed in front of the diene we have a criterion by which 
answers can be evaluated, and searching for the best word (an important 
element in all good writing) can be fruitfully practised and discussed in 
relation to the exact meaning which the speaker or writer is trying to 
convey. (And useful practice of a similar kind can also be supplie d by the 
exercise of ‘filling in’ the missing words described in Useful Lessons, I THE 
USE OF ENGLISH, Vol. 2, No. 4, page 22). 

To conclude, here are two further examples of a slightly different oes 
Punctuating one’s own writing in order to make its meaning clear, and also 
acceptable in terms of current conventions, is rightly regarded as a necessary 
part of the art of composition. But unfortunately the traditional punctuation 
exercise makes demands much more on the ability to puzzle out the meaning 


intended by somebody else than on the ability to use punctuation in the 


!Though if, as often happens, the word in a question is a familiar one anyway, the 
sentence may of course simulate life by reproducing some well-worn cliché. 
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service of meaning. And in the same way the exercise commonly known 
as synthesis (combining a number of simple sentences into an arbitrarily 
chosen number of complex sentences) suffers from the disadvantage that the 
structure of meaning which should control the structure of the sentences 
has to be inferred and cannot operate as an impulse working from within. 
Practice in these two skills has almost certainly a limited value, but it should, 
I believe, form part of the process of revising and polishing the class’s own 
written work. 

I have tried to suggest that the practice and discussion of ancillary skills 
needs at all times to be kept in close touch with the living function of lan- 
euage—namely the communication of meaning. Whether this is universally 
accepted or not, I hope at least there may be agreement that, in the field of 
English teaching with which I have been concerned, critical consideration 
of method is badly needed. 

CONFERENCE NOTE 
LONDON ASSOCIATION FOR THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
IN JANUARY the London Association for the Teaching of English held a conference 
of its committee members to take stock of the work done since the Association was 
ormed four and a half years ago. From the start the Association has aimed to do more 
than provide a forum for the exchange of individual experience and personal opinion; 
it has tried to find ways of arriving at views about English teaching which would be 
soun i \ based and of general validity, and much of its most valuable work has been 


done by small groups which have met regularly for a year or more to investigate a 


lin ited problem. In the first three years of the Association S life seven groups pre- 


sented reports on extremely varied topics, including one on “The Meaning and 
Marking of Imaginative Composition’ which had involved arduous experimental 
research. In 1950 the Association concentrated all its resources on the single topic of 

iching of ‘Comprehension,’ and the results of this even more ambitious investi- 
gation W ill be available in the near future. Systematic investigations of this kind are 
clearly to be welcomed, though one might perhaps suggest that practising teachers 


can make their most important contribution by guiding professional researchers in 
their selection of problems, and by establishing and gaining recognition for the fun- 
damental teaching principles on which worthwhile educational research must be based. 
Despite its achievements the Association has found it difficult to increase its member- 
ship as much as it would like; and it is perhaps worth emphasising that its programme 
continues to provide stimulating lectures and discussions for those who can only 
find the time for an occasional attendance. During the current year a series of meetings 
has been held on ‘Reality and the English Syllabus’, and this will be followed up 
shortly by a week-end conference on ‘English for the child of 11 plus’. Our readers 
may be particularly interested in a series of meetings now being planned, which will 
study external examinations in English and, if it is felt to be necessary, campaign for 
their revision or modification. Further information may be obtained from the 
Honorary Secretary, G. A. Rogers, Esq., 168 Coulsdon Road, Coulsdon, Surrey. 
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PART A’ 
REPORT ON XI 4y BORIS FORD 


“MucuH wacGcGery about the grot—and wanted grotto and therefore God 
wotto and plotto.’” Everyone who took a discussion on the first of last 


quarter’s exercises reported in such terms as these about the poem A garden 


is a lovesome thing, and there was a general criticism of the recurrent exclama- 
tion marks. The Herbert poem with which it was contrasted, however, 
evoked a mixed response and did not strike everyone as much better: ‘too 
clever to be sincere’, ‘obvious and trite,’ and one teacher commented, ‘I 


wonder if Herbert is too mature in his emotional experience for work with 
seventeen year olds?’ The difficulty, of course, is that Herbert's effects 
are nearly always quiet ones and his quality is felt above all in the personal 
tone. It is therefore hard to be enthusiastic un be the poem has, as it were, 
seeped in and this it is unlikely to do after one lesson. 

Something of the same difficulty, probably, affected the work done on the 
second exercise, the contrast between diaWandowceth and Tennyson poems. 
Nearly everyone sending in reports attempted this, and they seemed to 
welcome the test. On the whole the M argaret passage was the more appre- 
ciated. And yet one teacher writes: ‘What I much regret is that the two boys 
who chose the Tennyson poem as the better were boys whose critical work 
is usually notably good’. One of them had commended the Tennyson poem 
in these words: ‘one can hear the hushed horror in the voices of her servants 
as they agree “She must weep or she will die’... The shorter one has 
been almost cast into a mould in which every word counts. With this 
contrast in mind the reader may well turn to the Wordsworth poem and 
feel that the words are too many.’ Yet this same boy noted that it might 
prove ‘rather sing-songy to read’. One’s feeling about this is that it does not 
matter at all. The object of this kind of work is not to check whether one’s 
children have the ‘right’ ideas but to help them develop a capacity for 
sensitive and personal reading. It seems clear that this particular boy has such 
a capacity; his comments indicate that he reads with an understan ding 
attention to the poem, and one feels that his preference for the Tennyson 
would not long survive a close acquaintance with the two poems. Another 
teacher reports on the way the children in her class tended to change their 
220 
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minds in the course of the lesson. After a first reading, they were asked to 
write down which of the two poems they found the more sincere and con- 
vincing. There followed a free-for-all in which the teacher took little 
part. And then, once again, they wrote down their comments. Here are the 
first and second thoughts of one girl: 

(i) ‘I find the Tennyson poem much more sincere and convincing than the Words- 
worth. It tells of the grief of the wife in many fewer words and yet conveys the 

numbed feeling of helplessness much better.’ 
(ii) ‘I find that the Wordsworth is told in a much more convincing way, for it gives 


a picture which can easily be visualized and therefore gives a clearer impression of 


the story as a whole. It is also written in the third person, by someone concerned 


in the story which makes it a more interesting narrative.’ 

What is one to make of this: On the whole, the terms in which the 
preference for the Tennyson is couched are more convincing than for the 
Wordsworth. One suspects that the girl still really preferred the Tennyson, 
though she now doubted whether she ought to do so. At any rate, so dia- 
metrical a change of mind in the course of a single lesson is somewhat suspect 
and is unlikely to reflect a genuine change. In this case the teacher notes that 
‘s member of the form was sadly killed in a road accident some time ago, and 
the situation in (b) was therefore much nearer their own experience than the 
more adult one of (a). The writer of this answer (just quoted) was a very 
close friend of the child killed.’ It is hard to know how this kind of personal 
experience will affect a child’s preferences, but it is bound to do so in some 
way which it will be beyond the resources (and probably the wishes) of the 
teacher to touch upon. 

The moral is that the teacher cannot hope to do much more than encourage 
close attentive reading and, if there is to be written work, to get the children 
to realise that certain approaches and thus certain kinds of comment are 
more helpful than others. The teacher can encourage a directness and 
relevance of attention: ‘taste’ may with luck follow later, and certainly must 
never be forced or even, one suspects, too much commended. 

In conclusion, two teachers reported very favourably on the Lawrence 
passage, one of them a little to his surprise: 

‘In the past I have ventured to wonder if it was wise to use the work of one or two 
writers (e.g. Lawrence and Edward Thomas) too frequently. This isn’t because I 
think them over-estimated; only because to the ignorant this might give an impression 
of singularity, of faddishness, which could diminish the respect that readers ought 
to feel for THE USE OF ENGLISH and its editors. However, I can’t but admit the eminent 
suitability of extracts like this one from Lawrence. I set the following question and 
had every reason to feel pleased with the answers: “Is this passage worthy of adult 
attention, or is it only ‘kid’s stuff’: Does the writer show any insight into the minds 


of the people mentioned in the extract?” ’ 
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And the other teacher said much the same, adding: “This exercise, and to 
a lesser extent the Wordsworth, was something of a corrective of the ten- 
dency to single out sensational or more obvious features in passages. These 
have to be considered almost entirely as wholes.’ It was something like this 
conviction that led us to follow up the second quarter’s exercises of ‘complex’ 
writing with these exercises of ‘simple’ writing: in fact they were not 
‘simple’ at all, but probably a good deal harder to appreciate and certainly 
harder to discuss in a convincing way. 


FURTHER WORK: XII 
EXERCISES FOR SIXTH FORM SCIENCE PUPILS 
by 
GEORGE E. MORRIS 
Senior English Master, Thornes House Grammar School, Wakefield 


EACH YEAR of our Science Sixth is allotted one period per week for 
English. The time is divided between the reading and study of literary texts, 


and a practical course on language planned to improve the pupils’ use of 
English in the accurate and logical work that they are to do in the course of 


their science studies. 
The aim of our first exercises is to compel the pupil to realize that he or 
she cannot use language with sufficient clarity and precision, and to give 
opportunities for improvement. Class exercises of the kind used with junior 
forms and foreign students are the base of these lessons but the examples 
chosen and the technique employed demand greater skills. The name of an 
object with a simple outline is written on a slip of paper. The slip is then 
given to the pupil who sits, facing the wall, at the back of the room. The 
object is unknown to the others in the group, and the pupil with the slip 
of paper may be warned not to use certain distinguishing words in his 
description. Thus, if the object is tea-pot, the use of spout is forbidden; if fork, 
then prongs is forbidden. A second pupil goes to the board and draws as 
instructed by the first in an attempt to produce an outline of the object, 
which of course must not be named, nor must the describer look round 
until the drawing is complete or has become impossible. Any failure is 
vividly demonstrated. Often it is possible for the onlookers to state the word 
or expression which caused breakdown, or to see the faults of arrangement 
of material that led to a muddle. 
Another form of practice is given by exercises in instruction. Most classes 
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cont: ain some Boy Scouts or Girl Guides; a length of rope is easily obtained, 
and a pupil who knows various knots can instruct one who does not, or a 
girl may tell a boy how to knit. For these exercises, the instructor should 
face and watch the person instructed, but be placed at some distance away. 
The tendency will be for the instructor to gesticulate to make his or her 
meaning clear. This must be checked, and the hands of the speaker must be 
still. 

No formal home-work time is allotted to English but I have found pupils 
very willing to produce essays on subjects that interest them. Sometimes I 
offer topics; sometimes I accept suggested topics from the pupils themselves. 
I make clear my own ignorance of the technical and specialized knowledge 
that the pupil may possess, and stress the need for simplicity and clarity of 
exposition. Each pupil of the group is given a different theme, though, if 
the theme is controversial, two may wish to treat the same subject from 
different points of view. This, of course, is desirable. Each writer is given a 
date by which the essay is to be completed, and on that day, he reads his 
work to the rest of the group who may take notes of questions or comments 

while they listen. Questions follow the re ading, first to clear any doubts as 
to meaning or misunderstandings, then to discuss facts or illogic al arguments 
and last, to question or support conclusions reached. A Sixth Form fairly 
well-matched in ability enjoys and profits by this kind of lesson, but care 
must be taken to see that all criticism rises from a genuine desire to under- 
stand a clear account or to follow a logical train of thought. Communal 
attempts to re-word and sort muddled passages are useful, and provide 
opportunities for introducing more formal ideas of idiom or syntax. 

As the Arts student profits by lessons in the ap — of well-written 
passages from books accepted as the literature of the nation, so, I believe, the 
Science student can gain by having his attention drawn to qualities and 
defects in scientific writings. T hroughout the course, pupils are given extracts 

study; and comments are required either in class discussion or in written 
answers to questions that follow the technique of the usual ‘appreciation’ 
exercise of the Arts Sixth. Examples chosen are difficult and presume some 
knowledge of scientific subjects and method by the teacher, but the discipline 
fosters a critical attitude towards the books that the pupils read, especially 
towards the pseudo-scientific, and may lead to a more general reading by 
the better pupils. This part of our work is the subject of this Criticism in 
Practice article. 1 give here two examples of the type of extract set, with 
questions and comments. Another two examples are printed on Reading 
Sheet “A’. I wish to acknowledge the help of colleagues teaching science in 
the school where I teach in the selection of these exercises. 


Exercise I is as a passage of scientific description. It has been used to lead 
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to discussion of the functions of diagram and description, with comment on 
the shortcomings of each. 


I 

The reversing thermometer records the temperature by separating the mercury 
which stands above a certain point on the stem at the required depth so that it can be 
read on a special scale after hauling up. The bulb is long and narrow. Above it there 
is an irregularity in the bore of the capillary, which may be either a simple contraction 
or ‘knife-edge’, or, more commonly, a short branch ending blindly, the ‘appendix’, 
Above this again there is an enlargement bent into an S-curve, or U-curve or into 
a complete circle. The capillary has an unusually large cavity at the upper end and 
the amount of mercury is so great that it partly fills it when the thermometer is 
held with the bulb downwards. A small thermometer of the common pattern is 
sealed up beside the reversing thermometer in a strong tubular glass sheath, closed 
at both ends, and the space between the main bulb and the sheath contains mercury 
to hasten the interchange of temperature. The thermometer is lowered with the main 





bulb downwards, and after a wait of seven minutes for the attainment of equilibriu 
it is reversed or turned upsidedown by a suitable mechanism. The mercury breaks 
at the appendix or knife-edge and runs to the other end of the capillary where the 
temperature can be read off on the scale which is graduated for the reversed position. 
1. Draw the instrument here described. 

2. Note any points in the description which you had difficulty in following. 

3. What information do you require for your drawing that the writer does not give? 


Justify or criticize his omissions. 


Exercise II is on a passage first used to test the reader's power of judging 
the logic of an argument. It is then treated as an example of the slick writing 
much affected by the adolescent. 

II 
Confronted with a natural world whic h was to all appearances as Capric1ous is 


- ._ : — 
himself, man § first impulse was to create nature 1n his own image; he attributed the 


seemingly erratic and unordered course of the Unive rse to the whims and Pp issions of 


the gods, or of benevolent or malevolent lesser spirits. Only after much study did the 


great principle of causation emerge. In time it was found to dominate the whole of 
inanimate nature; a cause which could be completely isolated in its action was found 
invariably to produce the same effect. What happened at any instant did not depend 
on the volitions of extraneous beings, but followed inevitably by inexorable laws 
from the state of things at the preceding instant. This state of things had in turn been 
inevitably determined by an earlier state, and so on indefinitely, so that the whole 
course of events had been unalterably determined by the state in which the world 
found itself at the first instant of its history; once this had been fixed, nature could 
move only along one road to a predestined end. In brief the act of creation had created 
not only the universe but also its whole future history. Man, it is true, still believed 
that he himself was able to affect the course of events by his own volition, although 


in this he was guided by instinct rather than by logic, science, or experience, but 


t 
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henceforth the law of causation took charge of all such events as he had previously 
assigned to the actions of supernatural beings. 
Che final establishment of this law as the primary guiding principle in nature was 


1 


the triumph of the seventeenth century, the century of Galileo and Newton. Appar- 


tions in the sky were shewn to result from the universal laws of optics; comets, 
which had hitherto been regarded as portents of the fall of empires or the death of 
kings, were proved to have their motions prescribed by the universal law of 


ivitation. 


State in your own words the attitude, according to the passage, of primitive man 
to his surroundings. 

2. State what is meant by the law of causation. Define the range of effectiveness of 
the law. 
Make a summary of the various steps in the argument of the passage. 

4. Examine these various steps to show whether each follows logically and exactly 
from what has gone before. 

5. Compare your summary with the original, showing what is gained and what is 


lost in clarity and appeal by the summarising. 


(We should be glad to have reports from teachers on lessons taken with the Criticism 
in Practice examples. They should reach us by 9 July. The Reading Sheets issued by 
THE USE OF ENGLISH for use in class contain the exercises printed in the articles here, 
plus two or three others, on which notes are given at the end of the magazine (page 
252 of this issue). There is a Reading Sheet ‘A’ to go with Part ‘A’, and a Reading 
Sheet “B’ for Part “B’. The sheets, which are available only to subscribers to the 

gazine, are Is. 6d. a dozen, and 6s. a dozen per set of four issues. Please say whether 
you require Sheet ‘A’ or Sheet “B’ when ordering. A specimen sheet will be sent on 
request. The sheets are available from THE USE OF ENGLISH, Chatto and Windus, 40 
William IV Street, London, W.C.2.) 


PART ‘B’ 
REPORT ON XI $y DENYS THOMPSON 


THE HEAD of the English Department at a large mixed grammar school 
sent in the following report on No. I (examples of economical and more 
diffuse writing) and on Nos. II and III (rational and emotional appeals): 

I did No. I with three forms: a Ist year, a good third year and a ‘new 
entry’ 3rd form. All thought as they should about the superiority of (a) to 
(b); the latter called forth mock sighs and groans. Comments included: 

‘ist year: “You've forgotten the beginning of the sentence by the time 
you've got to the end”. “You know what you've got to do at end of (a): 
n (b) it’s what you haven't got to do and you're not clear about that” 
“(by Ss words are too long’ ; 
(b) ought to practise what he preaches and be more economical” 


“3rd year: © 
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Some thought (c) clear enough and that J. W. was polite. Others complained 
of pompousness—“‘locality” “emporium” etc. Some said he was dishonest 
as he certainly wouldn’t try to make little profit. 

‘One girl in the good 3rd form said J.W. was too humble at the end, 
especially as the repetition of J.W. showed he was conceited, and it reminded 
her of “For always I am Caesar.”” (We are “doing” Julius Caesar this term 
and I have commented on this line). 

‘Il was found more valuable for the discussions that arose, i.e. about 
advertising in general. All laughed at (a) and thought (b) sensible. The 3rd 
form said, “he doesn’t tell you how many pennies and how many days. It 
might be hundreds and two”. Advertising discussion followed on usual 
lines—directed, not to say guided. 

‘Ill. There was no time for a very detailed consideration. All saw the point 
of the honesty of purpose. “He means what he says and is really concerned— 
not like advertising (a) who doesn’t care if all your hair falls out.” 

‘The “you may” (used instead of ordinary past tense, it brings the point 


home to reader) led to discussion on one form of Crime, and all thought of 


horribly ingenious ways of diddling Insurance Companies (1st form too); 
and in the other of the emotional, especially films, and they found for 
themselves the sort of things that people cry about at the cinema. I asked 
what decisions they should come to when confronted by emotions in writing 
and speech and had the answers: (1) See if it’s worth being excited about. 
(2) See if the speaker is really bothered about it himself or only pretending to 
be’. 

On No. IV (the contrast between Psalm CXXXVII in the Authorised 
Version of the Bible and the same Psalm in a Metrical form) came the follow- 
ing report from a grammar school in Kent: 


‘This tackles the greatest difficulty of all (within my experience)—that of 


getting « hildren to see the force and value of movement in prose and verse. 
Because, to my mind, that is the very last of all things that children, even those 
with some critical ability, ever do discern. I myself have tried to tackle it 
by manufacturing a prose version of a short poem, and setting prose version 
and poem against each other for comment and criticism. This exercise IV 
clearly has two great advantages over such a contrived exercise—one, thiat 
both passages are veritably in existence, the other, that it is the prose version, 
and not the verse which is rhythmically significant. 

‘The exercise which follows was given to a (not very bright) Lower Sixth 
group of seven boys: 

‘A lament of exiles is given in both prose and verse. Does the lament go 
better as prose or as verse? In which one is the rhythm more helpful in 


conveying the meaning of the words? 





son 











reports from Hampton Grammar School and Sale Grammar School. 
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‘The answers were written. The written answers will be discussed later on 
ll class. 

Five boys thought the lament went better as prose, two as verse. Six boys 
thought that rhythm was more helpful in the prose, one in the verse. 

‘Here are comments: 

The prose version is the more effective. The longer lines tend to add 
more seriousness and sorrow to the incident. Also the prose version was 
written from the heart and therefore is more genuinely emotional than the 
verse... The writer of the verse was only imitating something already 
written, and although he makes a good job of it the sincerity is lacking. 
This is chiefly because the verse writer has to think about rhyming his lines 

not just about the incident . . . The very irregularity of the prose suggests 
the pent-up feeling and emotion that is within the writer.” “In the attempt 

 versify the incident m: ny of the points become vague, such as ‘My tongue 
to my mouth’ s roof let cleave thee, if I forget, Je rusalem, and thee above 
my chief joy do not set’.” 
‘The prose passage is without doubt the more effective, for the poem has 
some rather weak endings— 


‘In midst thereof we hang’d our harps 


the willow trees upon.’ 


Chere is also a case of inversion, spread over several lines, which is hard to 
I de rstand — 


1, happy surely shall he be... 
. against the stones’. 


The reason for this awkwardness is the poet's desire for rhymes.” 
“One has the feeling that the verse is cramped, and that the poet has 
diffi iculty in fitti ng it < ll in.” 
‘One boy claimed that the verse was “more interesting to read”’ and had 
re life in it than the prose”. But even this boy had qualms, and added 
“But < last four lines of the poem seem to be clumsy compared with the 
t sentence of the prose version. 


[his is an exercise to keep and to use many times again. 


We regret that this account went to press too early to include most useful 
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FURTHER WORK: XII 'y DENYS THOMPSON 


\ 


(a) 
COUNTY OF SUTHERLAND. GALE RELIEF FUND. 


Sutherland County Council, in conjunction with Brigadier G. $. Rawsthorne 
Lord Lieutenant of Sutherland, have established a Gale Relief Fund for the purpose 
of alleviating loss and damage sustained by the inhabitants of the areas within the 
County of Sutherland affected by the gale of 15th January. 

Owing to a complete breakdown in normal communications as a result of the gale, 
followed by severe snow storms, first reports of the damage suffered were much 
delayed, and completed Questionnaires, only now being received at the County 
Clerk’s Office in Golspie, show that very serious losses have been sustained throughout 
the County, especially in the Bettyhill and Tongue Areas on the North Coast. 

Donations, which will be most gratefully accepted, should be sent to A. J. Macrae, 
County Clerk and Clerk to the Relief Fund Committee, County Offices, Golspic 


(b) 
JOIN THE £1,000 A YEAR CLASS! 
Great New Book Free to Men of Ambition. 

Are You content just to be bossed around? To be passed over when promotions are 
made? To see the neighbours go to the pictures in a car while you and your wife 
queue for the ‘bus? To let your wife make do and mend for ever? 

If not, send now for this valuable free guide to careers. Without obligation, it shows 
men of grit and personality the Easy Way to the Top of the Tree—in Accountancy, 
Builc ling, Journ: 0 Salesm: anship and hundreds of other jobs. 

Don’t miss this chance. Send No Money: but write today for hundred-page book, 
“Learn More and Earn More.” This Unique Offer is open only to readers of the 
Wireless Times for the next ten days. It may be worth £'’s to you. 

Cratchet’s Commercial and Business College (Dept. W.T.), 
Room 12a, Bland Buildings, Blank Square, N.E.1 


No. I (a) comes, in a slightly abbreviated form, from The Times of January 
15th, 1952, where it was set in very small type: I (b) is fictitious, but true 
to the type which sometimes fills a whole page in widely circulating weeklies. 
The fustiness of the official language in para. 1 of (a) does not obscure a 
plain statement of fact—one might almost say understatement. No appeal is 
made to the feelings: if the reader is moved to contribute, it is not because a 
yarn has been pitched, but because a reasoned case has been made out. 
Readers might be asked to think out some epithets. (applicable to ‘loss’, 
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for example), which might be added if an attempt were being made to 
| 


rouse ti 


1¢ reader’s emotions. (b) on the other hand is lacking in information 
(the only fact is “Booklet available free from . . .’); it makes the reader self- 
conscious, flatters him, and works on his envy and cupidity, attempting 
finally to rouse him into action by the Last Chance appeal. Practised forms 
may be asked merely what the comparison illustrates; others may be invited 
to find what aim in common (transfer of cash) is to be found in the two, and 
what methods are employed. 


(a) 


BRITAIN BUYING FOREIGN COAL: NOEL-BAKER SHOCKS M.P’s. 


Minister meeting chiefs of industry today. 





Britain, the traditional exporter of coal, is to buy coal from abroad for the third 
time in its history. 

It ilso to reduce the exports of bunker coal for ships. (In 1949 Britain exported 
yVer §,000,000 tons). 


Mr. Noel-Baker, Minister of Fuel, announced this in the Commons yesterday, 
lisclosure of the country’s critical coal position by an obviously worried minister 
cal 1s a shock to the House. 
Mr. Noel-Baker has summoned the miners’ leaders and the National Coal Board 
neet him this afternoon to discuss immediate measures to raise production. 
re was a gasp of “Oh’s” from Opposition members when he told M.P’s. that 
was to be bought from abroad and precious dollars spent on it. Labour members, 
th less demonstrative, were equally disturbed 
only consolation Mr. Noel-Baker could offer was that the shortage might be 
taken, in a sense, as a measure of our national activity. 
He spoke of the steadily increasing demand for coal, shown by current consumption 
5,000,000 tons more than in 1938, excluding house coal. This was a consequence, 
he said, of full employment, of industry working more double shifts and overtime, 
of better industrial equipment, and a greater number of workers. Next year the 
industrial demand would be still further increased by the mounting volume of 


pr 1uction. 
(b) 
BOOMING BRITAIN OUTPACES PITS. 


Foreign coal to help out. 

Britain’s factories and workshops are working at such high capacity that coal is 
being swallowed up faster than it can be mined. 

lf this winter is severe the stock position may become dangerous. So the Govern- 

ment has taken out an “insurance policy”. It has decided to buy some coal abroad and 


cut supplies for ship bunkering at home and overseas. 
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[he position is to be discussed today at a conference between Mr. Noel-Baker, 
Minister of Fuel, and representatives of the National Coal Board and the Nati 
Union of Mineworkers. 

Mr. Noel-Baker told the Commons yesterday that as a result of the policy of full 
employment, home demand for coal had increased steadily year by year 


Ap irt from house coal, our consumption this year would be nearly 22 muiik 





1 1 
more than in 1945 ind 35 millions more than 1n 1935 
| 1 


Industr\ was working more doubl > sniftts and overtime. I here were more WOT! 


and better equipment, which increased the demand fot power. 


Inland consumption this year, including house coal, would be 6, 
than last year, and next year’s demand would be increased by mounting in 
production 

Mr. Noel-Baker then turned to coal tpt Owing to heavy rain S 
nd mn, opencast would fall sh yf estin by 75 yn 

No. II is of course an exercise in the spotting of ‘slant’ or ‘angle’ in 
presentation of news. Readers may be asked to isolate the c« 1eWS t 
is shared by both extracts |(a) from the News-Chronicle, (b) from 


Herald|; and then to note differences in treatment, and to try to accout 
the differences. Now that over a year and a half has elapsed 


appeared, it may be reasonable to ask which is the fairer account 














CORRESPONDENCE 


DIALOGUE AND DRAMA 


947 we were concerned with the problem of speech-work with adult 





her-trainees. We could not find suitable material to bridge the gap 
veen elementary speech exercises and full-length plays. We collected a 
ber of passages in dialogue form, and in 1950 these were published as a 

with an introduction and notes, under the title Dialogue and Drama. 
st edition was sold out in 1951, and is in wide use in schools and 


g colleges. Many letters have been received which show that the 
fills the gap which other teachers besides ourselves had discovered. 

comment ‘It is exactly suited to our needs’ is typical. 

nd now, in your issue for Winter 1951, appears Mr. Frank Moorby’s 


1 1 ] > 6 ] 1 
w, in which he says that the editors’ ‘critical standards are so slack, 


, , : : : 
terminate, that nothing of value can come from thelr book’; and 


‘ ; ~ “— ' 
intelligent reading is the basis of all critical work and this book cannot 
id to foster it’; again, he refers to the ‘uncertain standards of many of 

? ] ‘1 4 1 1 7 1 1 > ss 
xtracts’ and ‘the haziness of intention which pervades the book’. May 


gee ; : 
ry that the intention of the book, summed up briefly above, has been 
ut at length in the introduction, and that Mr. Moorby seems not to 


1 it: How otherwise could he suppose that we were concerned with 


: : 
g literary criticism: Of the section containing actual B.B.C. news 
, ' 


, ‘ 1 1 } ] 
ne says, Many of these items could be used to develop critical 


de to the wireless’. They could. They could also be used for parsing 
ilysis. We happened to include them for the purpose of speech 


r. We apologise for not writing the book Mr. Moorby would have 


JAMES REEVES 
NORMAN CULPAN 


Editor replies: In insisting on what seemed to him ‘the uncertain and 
literary standards’ of Dialogue and Drama, Mr. Moorby may have given 
mpression that the aim of the book is criticism whereas it is in fact 
rby’s strictures are 


shoddy writing 1S shoddy writing, and 1ts use 1n the classroom 


uncritical way can only foster slack stand: 





irds. Moreover to suggest 
t considerations of value need not enter into speech work is to encourage 


| I nd of speaking and I ‘ading that 1S applied to the passage extern lly; 
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indeed it must lead to just that kind of Voice Beautiful that Mr. Reeves 
has deplored in his reviews of speech records. We support our reviewer's 


contention that no teacher can afford to be indifferent to the quality of the 





literature and writing he puts in front of children, whatever the aim of the 


lesson. | 


) 
VALUES AND THE FENCE 
WHEN I take a criticism class I usually find myself bogged in metaphysics \ 
within ten minutes. I think this is not altogether my fault but is caused by Ra 
the nature of the work. What normally happens is this: I give the class a tai 
piece of phoney writing (kindly provided by the Use of English). Chey say 
they like it. I say, ‘But look at so-and-so.’ They reply, “Who are you to ' 
that dishonesty, sentimentality and vulgarity are Bad Things?’ a 
The curtain comes down here because of two difficulties. The first is the a 
teacher’s. Did the Corporation hire me to put across my sense of values? be 
I think not. Yet how can I teach ‘English’ as I understand it without doing 
so? (I have a reputation among the students for having “fixed ideas’. I am , 
glad I have, but they do not mean it as a compliment.) ou 
The second and more important difficulty is the students’. The part-time 
ones are shop assistants, advertising agents and sometimes budding journa- sli 
lists. They have to consider sales values, and since the social and economic 
pressures around them are on the side of the dishonesty etc. what can I offer 
them in exchange if I ask them not to study the box-office? I should like tw 
any of your contributors to attempt to write an answer which will not ; 
reveal him as an outsider, an arm-chair critic or a dweller in the academic : 
groves. 
I was fascinated and distressed by the contribution on ‘Paper-Ba ks’ of -" 
the journalist Mr. J. R. Townsend in your Autumn 1951 issue. He asks 
‘How can the teacher prevent his pupils from loving the lowest when th 
see it?’ I believe I have an answer myself, but I cannot give it without getting _ 
right off the fence in religious and political matters. bil 
MURIEL E. JENKINS ae 
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oD) 











AMERICAN EDUCATION AND TELEVISION 


We HAVE been sent a copy of an American quarterly devoted to Films, 
Radio and Television, sponsored by the University of California. It con- 
tains an article by Dr. Mary Seagoe, who is professor of education at that 
iversity, in which she reports on a questionnaire devised to indicate “what 
vision is doing to children, how much time they spend watching, 
hether television cuts down on time spent listening to radio or going to 
movies and theater, and what shows children really like’. In all, 323 children 
between the ages of four and twelve were ‘investigated’. Dr. Seagoe sum- 
rises her findings as follows (the italics are ours): 
n television, more than two thirds of the children in the sample own a set, without 
regard to age of child or to socioeconomic status. In television time the average for 
uildren 1S More than two hours daily, increasing slightly with age and decreasing 


slightly with socioeconomic status. Even those who do not own television sets often 


shows at a neighbor’s house; very few have no contact with television... It 


is clear that those who own television sets attend motion pictures less often (once in 
two weeks instead of once a week), listen to radio less (less than one hour rather than 
Cw nours or more a day 3 spend much more time with television {more than two 

irs compared to less than one hour a day), and see plays a little more often than 
those who do not own television sets: One child put the matter succinctly: when 
asked how often he went to the movies or listened to the radio, he answered, “Only 
when the television isn’t working’. 

[wo comments occur to one. Firstly, that these statistics are a profound 
criticism of the way American parents seem content to shelve their responsi- 
bilities (these children, remember, were aged four to twelve). And secondly, 
it is interesting to see how responsible educationists are as prone as the next 
person to take refuge in the comfortable haven of statistics: thus Dr. Seagoe, 
comparing the history of television and the film, writes: “Whenever there is 

new social invention, there is a feeling of strangeness and a distrust of the 
new until it becomes familiar. In television we are rapidly passing from the 
period of viewing-with-alarm to that of careful investigation’. Thus she 
entirely omits to report, in spite of her initial claim, “what television is doing 

children’, for that, one presumes, might take us back, to our discomfort, 
to ‘the period of viewing-with-alarm’. 


9272 
#335 
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POETIC EDUCATION 


THE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF NURSERY RHYMES, by Iona and Peter 
Opie [Oxford University Press, 308.] 
The importance of riddles in a child’s poetic education is not generally 
understood. For instance: 
Little Nancy Etticoat, 
With a white petticoat, 
And a red nose; 
She has no feet or hands, 
Che longer she stands 
Che shorter she grows. (Answer: a lighted candle) 


] 


This is simply an elaborate metaphor, and the place of metaphor in all 
poetry is acknowledged. Riddles are one of the oldest forms of game among 
the unlettered—I do not say ‘in the nursery’ because the air of patronage 
implied is fatal to serious thought about poetry. (In America, Nursery 
Rhymes are called Mother Goose Rhymes, a much more satisfactory name) 
However, now that the Oxford University Press has published a full-length 

all, 


most nursery rhymes, as the Editors point out, were not written for children 


dictionary, perhaps the word will lose its patronising flavour. After 


but adopted by children after hearing parents and nurses repeat them. To 
invent or enjoy a riddle is to appreciate imaginatively the hidden relation of 
objects in the external world and to grasp a part at least of the organic unity 
between man and nature which it is part of the business of poetry to cele- 
brate. Many more nursery rhymes than is supposed were originally riddles— 
for example Humpty Dumpty; here, the Editors point out, the illustrators 
to editions of Mother Goose have obscured the riddle by drawing the answer. 
Mr. and Mrs. Opie deserve the gratitude of all poets, teachers and child: 
for assembling a reasonably full and authoritative text for this important, 
and hitherto untidily treated, branch of folk-lore. Their labours have been 
immense. They give over 500 rhymes, with variants, and notes on their 
sources, age and so on. Their book should be in the library of every infant 
or primary school; and teachers would do well to go back to Mother Goose 
and avoid the spurious and whimsical products of modern nursery laureates. 
Mr. and Mrs. Opie are very conservative about accepting any of the current 
theories about the origin of rhymes (for instance, that ‘the cat and the fiddle’ 
is a corruption of ‘C ‘atherine la Fidéle’ or ‘Catherine of Aragon’), which 
have nothing to recommend them except their ingenuity. Indeed, it appears 
from Mr. and Mrs. Opie’s notes that now perhaps for the first time it is 
possible for a scholar of poetic insight to write coherently on the true signi- 
Robert 


ficance of nursery rhymes. The obvious writer to do this is Mr. 
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Graves, already one of the few poets to t ake Mother Goose se riously. Not the 
least important part of Mr. and Mrs. Opie’ s work is their long and informa- 
tive introduction and the taste with which they select their versions; but 
wisely, they have left the whole subject of the deeper poetic significance of 
the rhymes alone. JAMES REEVES 


TEXT -BOOKS 

THE NORWICH SCHEME OF READING, by DorisI. Read. [ Harrap, 7s. 6d. | 
In this sc heme, the author has genuine ly tried to provide a solution to the 
pl »blem of te aching Re ading in large classes. She he iS based the scheme on 
the ‘Look and Say’ method, building up the early stages on the recognition 
separate words which are within rv child’s vocabulary and related to 
pics of interest to him. Teachers who are loyal to the “Sentence Method’ 
vill still find parts of this scheme useful, particularly the second section, 
‘The Reading and Doing’ stage, where the author indicates clearly the need 
for the correlation between Reading and Writing, presenting practical 

ways in which this can be achieved. 
In the text, the introduction of Project I does not seem to develop smoothly 
m the previous work, the early vocabulary apparently being laid aside 
ntl the new Project words are familiar to the class. In practice Miss Read 
doubt integrates the two. But all who use the book should realise its 
\ i] leas a guide and not aS a text book, the SUCCEeSS of ‘progressive and 


] 


oa 1 1? | ws ‘ 
rposeful group work’ always depending on the resourcefulness of the 


livid u al te< each er. 
The making of Reading books by the children for their own use, is 
stressed and at a later stage Miss Read introduces printed Infant Readers 
as additional material. Ideally books should always be available and accessible. 
Che feel of a book and familiarity with the printed word are essential factors 
in the development of a real love of reading. 

rhe illustrations of samples of necessary apparatus are attré ictive and the 
care with which the author describes ways of making it should be welcomed 
by those who are anxious to help each child to learn to read in an active 
and progressive manner. This a provides the starting point from 
which much interesting work can develop and through which teachers can 
guide children to a love of reading, not only in its early adventurous stages, 
throughout the development of cultured and balanced personalities. 

B. G. SUTCLIFFE 


SCOVERING ENGLISH, by A. R. Moon, M.A., A.K.c. [Longmans, Book I, 
j 


3s. 10d. 


(cased); 2s. tod. (paper)| 
Mr. Moon takes as the basis of his book the experiences of six boys and 
girls who arrange a camping holiday in Sussex. In addition to the normal 
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experiences of pitching and striking camp, they learn something about 
village life from the farmer and the squire and from their own « xplorations; 


a 


they help to capture an escaped convict, investigate a ruined castle, are « 


= 


off by the tide, and join in in putting out a fire. 


Having found this attractive idea, Mr. Moon builds around it a cunningly 
planned series of exercises, which not only are continuously interesting, but 
provide a varied and well-balanced year’s work in language and composi- 
tion. He includes in this spelling, punctuation, essential grammar, story- 
writing, factual accounts, letter-writing, telegrams, directions, oral dis- 
cussion and a host of other exercises. In Mr. Moon’s scheme these exercises 
are placed in a context which will appeal to twelve year olds as both familiar 
and romantic. What is taught should stick 

I found the training in the choice of the exact word especially valuable 
The book will not only widen vocabulary, but will also teach the pupil to 
weigh his words with care and understanding. 

The book calls for imagination to be sustained in one general topic for a 
whole year, but with the help given by the author, only a very di ill teacl 
could fail in this. H. G. EARNSHAW 


ENJOYING ENGLISH, by William G. Croker, M.a. [Allman & Son, Book I, 
35. 10d.: Book IT, y 45. 3d.] 


» 


Mr. Croker attempts to ‘provide a thorough training in spoken and written 


1 


English and in comprehension’. Book I deals mainly with the elements of 
§ if 


composition, the sentence, the paragraph, parts of speech and punctuation; 
Book II goes on to formal composition, letter-writing, and oral work. 

These two books will do more to produce accuracy of expression than to 
stimulate fluency. Book I will leave the pupil with a drilling in grammatical 
and syntactical points, but with little idea of their connection and application. 
It would be difficult to maintain interest in such a course. Treatment of 
grammar goes far beyond what is desirable with the weaker secot 7 
modern pupil, whilst the abler pupil would benefit from a course which 
made more demands on his imagination. Speech-tr: ning consists almost 
wholly of jingles. Exercises consisting principally of single sentences cannot 
easily sustain interest, but these seem particularly dull. 

Book I is a considerable i improvement. The sound ¢ -hapter on compositiot 
would greatly help an inexperienced teacher, and will suggest lively lessons 
to a capable teacher. That on Letter-Writing covers the essential points, 
and the exercises give at least one example of each of the commoner types. 
he chapter on Parts of Speech might have been curtailed to permit extended 
treatment of letters, post-cards, and telegrams. The definition of prepositions 
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and the exercises exclude such common ones as ‘for’, ‘of’, and the 
instrumental ‘by’. 
The chapter on Oral Composition and Class Discussion deals very 
thoroughly with one essential type of work, but virtually ignores all others. 
The passages for comprehension, chosen from newspapers and magazines, 
are a useful source of extracts. 

[hese two books scarcely fulfil the author’s intention, but provide useful, 
if stereotyped, material for the non-specialist teacher of English. He will need 
to supply imagination from his own resources. H. G. EARNSHAW 


THE ENVIRONMENT 
FACE TO CRITICAL READING, by Richard D. Altick [Revised 


n, 1951, Henry Holt, 2.10 dollars. | 


The publication of this edition provides an opportunity to introduce Preface 
ritical Reading, an excellent example of the type of textbook popular in 
America which might be employed in this country. To a certain extent its 
ideas will already be in use, for, quite independent of authors associated with 
this quarterly, Professor Altick has devised an admirable and unpretentious 
in reoriented reading. As its title suggests its function is not the 

Ing of perfect readers of poetry, although brief studies of symbol and 
taphor and a welcome distinction between rhythm and poetic metre are 
luded; the exercises will be welcomed rather by intelligent pupils at the 
Ordinary Level; and those whose interests in English are practical rather 
literary will find themselves best catered for. It is to the study of the 
behind writing, to digging for hidden implications in the sub-literary 
field, that this book is directed, and after a thorough exposition of these 


he teacher is ready for the 


methods (widely applicable to adult courses) t \ 
through practical analysis of works of art. In American colleges the 

lecturer turns to “Brooks and Warren’’!; here a sixth-form master has his 

alternatives but may well be glad of Professor Altick’s assistance. 

[he book starts from the connotations of words in American papers and 
idvertisements which commit daily seductions upon the public (whose age 
there is rated at about 12 years) and continues in the direction of “changed 
connotations” and poetic language; towards the method of books of more 
complex practical criticism. At all times the author is aware of conditions 
which inhibit correct response and the sections on clear thinking, clichés, 


Cr seine 
euphemisms (see, for instance, the note on Manure , fertiliser and now plant- 


J ] and “new spaperese provide all that will be needed for an English 


The Sherlock Holmes syllogisms and the tests of rash generalizations 


by inductive logic are not ends but treated as means towards the criticism of 
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authorities: students are invited to inspect the records of such writers 


John Gunther and Stuart Chase, and to ask of other instructors the standin 


in their respective fields occupied by Julian Huxley and Hendrick van Lo: 
But it is not only in the criticism of popularizatic yn that teachers of sox 
studies will be brought together. The books on American society by F. 
Allen (notably Only Yesterday and Lords of Creation) and Stuart Ch 
(Mexico and Nemesis of American Business) are well known, but in Altic 


chapters the same attitudes and characteristics are displayed through rece 


is 


y 


press-cuttings. The social studies teacher or the historiar in may be invited to 


lecture on the implications of some of the exercises: the “slant” of papers 
matters of municipal administration, Republican and Democrat, and 
bias of the Hearst press in matters of Soviet foreign policy. The dual purp 
of so many examples, while not necessarily intended by the author, v 
recommend this book to English teachers, who will use it as a compani 
piece for Culture and Environment which for many pupils is too difficult. 

It is, in fact the prefatory nature of the ut ndertakin g that should bx 
' Understanding Poetry by Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren [revised 1 
Henr) Holt, 3.50 dollars. 


commendation, although many may ve surprised to learn 





that American college students need such an ciementary guid to tne ret 


tion of dispassio1 ite intelligence under social and re il pl 


than most of our own textbooks, this Preface provides a key 
stitutes clear thinking, social awareness ide an alert ea responsive reac 


1 
technique. MAURICE HUSSEY 


THE USE OF WORDS 


LANGUAGE AND INTELLIGENCE, by John Holloway [Macmill 
WORDS AND THEIR USE, by Stephen Ullmann [Muller, 7s. 6d.| 
‘Our age is becoming increasingly language-conscious’: so Dr. Ull 
begins his book, and both it and Mr. Holloway’s testify to current 1 


in the complex of problems involved in reflection on language. Mr. Ho 
way's book cannot easily be dealt with in a few words. As his publis 
claim, it constitutes ‘a continuous argument, and one which makes 


concessions to the reader. The conclusion that ‘using language is a part 


behaviour in general’ will be readily accepted: the non-specialist reader 
likely to find more difficulty in thinking himself into the traditional form 


lations of philosophical problems which Mr. Holloway conscientious! 


expounds asa preliminary to demolishing them. [ he W hole ar Fume wou 


hav e gained by sharper articulation and a few more pauses to survey t 


ground covered. Reid (p. 16) is not a very good example of a conceptualist: 
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A. D. Woozley in his edition (p. xxix) describes his view as ‘near- 
Conceptualism’, and suggests that he ‘is not finally interested in the question, 
“What is a universal?”’.’ 
Dr. Ullmann’s book is directed to a wider public, but it is not a good 
piece of popularization. The descriptive parts contain some interesting 
| clearly presented material, but even here too many unexplained terms 
ire used: first “Received Standard’ and then ‘Common Standard’ is men- 
tioned without explanation. The book is weaker on the philosophic side. 
Dr. Ullmann tries to limit his field; thus after reproducing the Ogden- 
Richards ‘basic triangle’, he writes: “the nature of the connexion between 
and its reflection in our minds is a problem for the psychologist and 
philosopher; the philologist ...can concentrate on... the line con- 
x the symbol with the thought’. It does not occur to him that philoso- 


issumMptions are involved in talking about the reflection of reality in 


minds, and about the connexion between symbol and thought. If it is 
é; ae 

red that these terms are being used neutrally and noncommittally, 

ay then ask why the quasi-technicalities of Ogden and Richards were 


d at all: their triangle has, after all, been described as a ‘penetrating 


’ 1 1 1] 1 1 
is. Elsewhere theories become unintelligible through compression. 


| ‘context theory’ is presented as so obviously exaggerated that one 


t see how anyone could have held it. This makes it all the more 
; ees" co re 
dering to read on the next page that ‘the context theory, if judiciously 


; 1 1 "6 | 
1¢ very cornerstone of semantics , and that it h iS rev slutionized 


— 1 
methods of literary 1 


\terpretation’. Less important errors include the 


ving: Chaucer needed no ‘poetic intuition’ to identify the daisy as 


the identity was manifest in the English of his day; the rise of 





1 spectabilits is not illustrated for English (which the context sug- 

is in question) by camoufl 10@, which was never English slang funny 

 o1 fur Hy “peculi uw’ 2?’ is not an America! joke but comes from Ian 

Hi the normal English phrase is ‘Aeet of twenty sail’ (not sails); the title of 


9 : 1 1 i 1 1 
Sparrow s Sense and Poetry 1s misquoted, and the book stated to contain 


- 1 ] ] 
it does not; the reference to psycno-analysis (p. 88) 1s singularly ill- 


med—the words ‘subconscious’, ‘complex’ and ‘inhibition’ are all 

d 
At the end of the book a claim is made for the study of semantics by 
user of langu we on the ore und th iC ‘by Increasing their SC nsitivity 
artistic use of language, it will become a great humanizing influence.’ 
may be so, but it comes unconvincingly from one who is capable of 


r: ‘Impressive as these new vistas may be, they are eclipsed by the 
1 1 ’ 

r and more disturbing perspectives opened up by our approach’. 

J. C. MAXWELI 
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A B C OF PLAIN WORDS, by Sir Ernest Gowers. [H.M.S.O., 35.] 


The A B C of Plain Words, says Sir Ernest Gowers, is concerned with th 


four questions: ‘Am I using a word or phrase in its proper sense? Is 
grammar right? Is what I have written properly constructed and punctuat 
and spelt? Is what I have written as clear and as simple as it can be ma 
This approach has produced material of great value for the general tea 


of English, mana which for the most part shows an intelliger it aware 


of what is tolerable and what is not, in the contemporary use of the language. 


Having held to his guiding principles, the author has compiled somethi1 
that deserves wide use. A wealth of illustrative passages taken from offi 
and commercial writing makes the A B C of particular help in Eng! 
courses for commercial and professional people. The way in which the bi 


. , , 
limits formal grammar deserves comments: there Is no pretence tnat 


subject can be jettisoned, but where it is introduced it is with relevance t 


questions of clarity and precision. Thus the section on the comma relat 
punctuation to meaning, and that on the split infinitive shows how « 
siderations of ambigyity make it necessary to qualify an artificial ‘rule’ 
Most of the paragraphs on individual words seem to have been wri 
in accordance with the praiseworthy dictum: ‘It is proper to strus 


ae 
against a changing meaning when the change does not enrich the | 


but merely b lunts a fine edge. ; (p. 2 1). Those who accept this, together with 


the invitation ‘that perhaps Plain Words may continue to be read in c 


junction with its sequel, and serve to promote what I think to be the true 


sense of values’ (iv), may perhaps find one or two debatable changes 
opinion since Plain Words (Sir Ernest’s first Treasury-sponsored book 
English) appeared in 1948. Contrast, for instance, his earlier remarks on t 
modern use of ‘ liquidate’: 


Perh Lps the worst current example ot a word of vague import superseding pr 


1 - 1 , . » : 
words, for the words that 1t seems likely to throw out of work are COl intl ss. Po 


, , : 
c1ans and the Press ire at present greater oftenders than ¢ »Aficials, but th e are 
that the infection is spreading . . . (Plain Wi rd p. 55 


with what is said later about the same subject: 


[There are some who deprecate this enlargement of the word’s meaning, but I 


not think there is any use in doing that; it is well established, and can justly clair 


be expressive and vivid and to fill a need. Mr. Churchill uses it in The Gather 


Storm... (A BC of Plain Words p. 83 
Referring to Sir Ernest and discussing the ‘cult of “plain E in iglish Mr 
G. H. Vallins (Good English, pp. 147-50) has said that language ‘cheers the 
will of the people who speak and write it, not the prejudice of self-appointed 


dictators’. He may therefore applaud a change of front 





about certain words. 
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Others may feel that Sir Ernest’s second thoughts about ‘liquidate’ are 
perhaps over-democratic, and that here is the blunting of a fine edge that 
ld be resisted. Mr. Vallins has also expressed concern that ‘transl: ition’ 


snc 

into “plain English’ may mean that ‘real nuances of meaning’ are lost, and 
would doubtless disapprove of the A BC’s suggestion that officials 

should write ‘I realise just how useful a telephone would be to you’ (p. 11). 


There may be times when wisdom is felt to be with neither party. But the 
impulse to qualify the A B C’s remarks should be infrequent, and limited to 
natters of details. 
lo give the book the praise it deserves as an aid in the general teaching of 
English implies a criticism of it as a manual for the civil servant (which is 
hat, in its preface, it claims to be). 


1 


he official is tied to the words of the law, and if . . . the words of the law must be 
obscure in order to be precise, how is the man in the street to be helped to understand 


Plain Words put this question (p. 12): the A B C does not face it. Thus the 


English teacher has been offered valuable help at the expense of the official. 
Felip culpa. MACDONALD EMSLIE 


STIMULATION 
APPLE AND THE SPECTROSCOPE, by T. R. Henn. [Methuen, 
2S. 6d. | 
EXERCISES IN APPRECIATION, by J. McLellan and P. R. Heather. 
Be ll, 6s. | 
COMPREHENSION PRACTICE, by S. H. Burton. [Longmans, 4s.] 


A B C OF READING, by Ezra Pound. [Faber, 8s. 6d.] 


The intention of the lectures which make up The Apple and the Spectroscope 
wholly admirable, to introduce science undergraduates at Cambridge 
considered, by the way, as Darwins of hypertrophied ‘sensibility) to the 
xperience embodied in literature, and to indicate to them its peculiar but 
V lid approach to reality. The method selected seems a good one, the 
analysis of a set of richly loaded passages. Moreover, the tone of the book 
hint ts at the moral fervour, the sincerity of conviction, required by such ar 
undertaking. But the gap between intention and act is not to be bridged - 
goodwill. Tested by the concrete judgment, the incidental observation and 
the particular analysis, t the book is unsatisfactory. The author’s judgment 
on Pope is both superficial and superior, his comment on Lawrence betraying, 
and the analysis does not evolve from the text but is a parallel discussion of a 
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set of abstracted symbols; and sometimes, when the author assumes the 
persona of the poet and rehearses the process of creation, it is embarrassi ig. 
No doubt the students profited from these lectures, but it would be from the 
warmth of enthusiasm and not the light of insight. 

Exercises in Appreciation, designed for Sixth Form critical work, seems a 
lively and useful book. There are more than two hundred passages from 
many periods and of many degrees of worth, although insufficient use is 
made of this opportunity to enforce value judgments. The authors are 
unobtrusive, but their questions are provocative and closely pointed at the 
test. In spite of rather too many questions vaguely concerned with the style 
of the passages, working through this book under tactful guidance should 
provide a profitable and stimulating course. 

Compre hension Practice offers a competent and thorough preparation for 
the Ordinary level paper. | he passages are grouped In categories according 
to their function so that understanding of the passage as a whole will elp 
to determine the particular response. The questions, clearly framed by a 
teacher of experience and tact, are penetrating, apt to take the pupil to the 
heart of the passage, and frequently with a refreshing extra-literary flavour 
But one doubts the value of some of the passages included; the prose of J. C. 
Squire is hardly the best introduction to reflective writing, nor does tl 
verse of T ennyson and Browning appear adequate to acquaint the student 
with the character of dramatic verse 

The A B C of Reading, irascible, absurd, genuine, wrong-headed ai 
often right, is in print again and welcome to it. WILLIAM WALSI 


THE TEACHER’S JOB 
ENGLISH IN EDUCATION, by H. Blamires. [Geoffrey Blés, tos. 6d.] 


This book says some sensible things; but it is partly vitiated by an astonishi1 
misunderstanding of the ‘critical techniques...developed under the 
intellectual leadership of F. R. Leavis’, which, according to Mr. Blamires, 
‘has led in educational circles to an obsession with style which provides 


needful equipment for connoisseur aesthetes, but W hich does little OI nothit g 


to educate the young in humanity ... There is a danger that the pursuit of 


literature, conducted under such guidance, may become a narrow hobby 
of word-tasting and phrase collecting’. This staggering misjudgment is all the 
more to be regretted in that Mr. Blamires rightly stresses the ‘experientl il’ 
aspect of literature, though too much in terms suggested by such phrases 
as ‘aspirations of genius’, ‘visions of souls’, and ‘the experience of art demands 
atmosphere’. Thus, when he rightly advocates extensive introduction to 
literature through frequent reading because ‘children will only be led to 
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read for themselves by first enjoying something read to them’, one regrets 
th ne seems to look to no further training for the majority of school 
chi Liven. than that provided by the absorption of the ‘specialised atmosphere 
which is essential to the appreciation of art’. He seems constantly to 
confuse the analysis of literature in schools with attention to technical 
details, which can be admitted to be unimportant; he does not see how 
central to the English teacher's task, in varying degrees, but at practically all 
stages, is the provision of that skilled assistance, that ‘analysis . . . by w hich we 
seek to attain a complete reading’ which it is the very purpose of f Dr. Leavis 
and of those he has influenced (including, to a considerable extent, The Use 
English, of which Mr. Blamires also disapproves) to provide. At least, 
the present reviewer's experience suggests that, for more complex types of 
literature, at all levels of development, it is not sufficient to trust to the 
bibing of ‘atmospheres’. What more is required, of course, is a matter 
for tact and discrimination; but, then to-day, help in how to read was 
r more needed. 
For the rest, there are a number of interesting suggestions, even if their 
plementation is often left insufficiently concrete. Thus the stress, in the 
hing of composition, on constant practice deserves strong support, 


ugh the emphasis on short story writing is unfortunate. Mr. Blamires 


htly points out the need for good re ading on the part of the teacher. 
What is most satisfying is that he treats literature with respect as an essential 
\de of experience to which every child should be introduced and urged, 
t as an incidental, in the modern mode, to the psychologist’s assessment 
‘need’ and ‘demand’. The suggested course in linguistics, involving an 
nentary introduction to certain central issues in philology, semantics, 
grammar, logic and philosophy,’ though worth considering as an alternative 
to the usual barren grammar teaching, would need careful and sensitive 
Oe ti to prevent its becoming one more distraction to what Mr. Blamires 
ightly stresses as the central job of the English teacher, the introduction of 
child to the experience of literature. G. H. BANTOCK 


CRITICISM 
EVENTEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH LITERATURE, by C. V. Wedgwood. 
Oxford: Home University Library, ss.] 

THE MONARCH OF WIT; AN ANALYTICAL AND COMPARATIVE 
STUDY OF THE POETRY OF JOHN DONNE, by J. B. Leishman. 
Hutchinson’ s University Library, 16s. | 

As often, the smaller book offers better value for money. Miss Wedgwood’s 

brief survey of what is probably the richest and most important century 
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in the history of English literature belongs to the order of literary handbooks 
—a genre that can never be completely satisfactory, as no one—possibly not 
even the author—can be sure for what class of reader it is intended. But this 
book seems to be a competent survey, with the introductory chapter on the 
social background, and the chapters on prose rising well above the level of 
competence. In some quarters, the allocation of this volume to a historian, 
rather than a literary critic, has aroused resentment: but, granted that many 
of Miss Wedgwood’s judgments on poets and dramatists are conventional 
and even perfunctory, from how few contemporary critics could one 
expect anything more original and lively: Obviously, Miss Wedgwood, as 
a historian, is more interested in the prose of the period, and this enables her 
to write two or three chapters equally sound as criticism or history. 7 

for instance, on Bacon, was well worth saying, and absolves Miss Wedgwood 


from the charge ot always making the CONV entional judgment: 


It is not really surprising that, although his English prose will always give 
pleasure that a finished artistry must convey, it does not belong to the organic part of 


our liter ature 


and this of the Essays, *...his sentences have the impersonality, the 
anonymity, but not the rusticity, of proverbs’. 

hese are not dogmatic statements, but are the summing-up of evidence 
presented clearly and concisely, in a few short paragraphs. 

The continuity of the literature of the period is well emphasised—perhaps 
overstated in the case of the drama, where Miss Wedgwood tries to show 
that there was no real break between Jacobean and Restoration drama. 
Perhaps not: but surely the break—or, at least, the narrowing of the tradition 
—occurs rather earlier, with the cleavage between court and popular drama, 
in the reign of James I. On the whole, then, I recommend the book as an 
introductory survey for Sixth form students; corrections to the m 
conventional — can be made in other ways. 

Mr. Leishman has, I am afraid, managed to write a very dull book about 
Donne. A good deal of it is taken up with refutin ig, with much repetition 
Mr. Eliot’s essays on the met: iphysic: ils, and his theory of the dissociatio1 
sensibility, with some side-slaps at critics who have been foolish enough to 
follow his lead, and in proving that Donne is not so much ‘metaphysical’ 
as ‘scholastic or dialectical’. But who regards ‘metaphysical’ as anything mot 
than one of those convenient, but misle: ading, literary labels, like “Romanti 
Much time is taken in deciding which poems were written purely as exer- 
cises in fashionable wit, and which were based on personal experience and 
genuine emotion. We come very near to the distinction between poems 


4 


written to his wife and poems written to his mistress which used to be made. 
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ire some interesting analyses of individual poems, and, occasionally, 


weaknesses are exposed: one feels that Mr. Leishman is rather 


pier in doing this, than in demonstrating Donne’s strong points. In 


one is left with the surprising impression that Mr. Leishman is not 


very interested in Donne at all. FRANK CHAPMAN 


7) 1 , 1 ] 

COMMON PuRSUIT, by F. R. Leavis [Chatto and Windus, 18s.| 
James in a letter which Dr. Leavis quotes as an epigraph to his new 
tion of critical essays writes of ‘a 


] 


lea for Criticism, for Appreciation 
er than infantile lines—as against the so almost universal Anglo-Saxon 


T 

r 
1 ] ? | 1 

f these things.’ The absence of these things is, perhaps, as noticeable 

Anglo-Saxon world today as it was in James’s time and the appearance 

k] 


YK 


ike The Common Pursuit in which they receive notable embodiment 
1 7 7 7 - 1 
fore, an event which is as welcome as it is unusual. The title of the 
n is taken from Eliot’s well known essay on The Function of Criticism, 
he writes that the critic should “compose his differences with as many 
] 17 7 . 
fellows as possible in the common pursuit of true judgment.’ To 
1 1 | 
pany Dr. Leavis in this pursuit through two dozen essays (reprinted 
Scrutiny and elsewhere) is an immensely stimulating and invigorating 
nce. He describes most of the matter of his essays as ‘a sustained 
to promote the co-operative labour of criticism,’ and he reminds us 
ap ; : 
laboration can take the form of disagreement.’ ... It is from this 
f ‘collaboratio1 creative disagreement, as it might be called—that 
%t the most memorable criticism in the book proceeds. Notable 
s are the richly suggestive evaluation of Johnson as poet and critic 


| 


ck out from disagreements with certain parts of Mr. Joseph Krutch s 


I 


ite, the penetrating re-interpretation of Othello arising from a devastat- 


riticism of Bradley’s conception him as the entirely noble hero 
1 by the ‘diabolic intellect’ of Iago (‘Othello’s noble lack of self- 
vledge is shown as disastrous and humiliating’) and the illuminating 
isal of Bunyan’s achievement (as representing an ‘art of Social living 
its mature habit valuation) which results from an examination of 
eatment by Ma t and Psycho-analvtic criti Apart from such 
of discriminatio d analysis Dr. Leavy nost matut 
il wisdom is to be found in the essays on general themes such as ‘Tragedy 


the Medium’, ‘Literature and Society’, “Criticism and Philosophy The 


| 1 ; 
ity of that wisdom 1s apparent even 1n a few isolated sentences. 


j 1] 
itioned by a trans nding of the ego n escape from all attitudes of 


if-assertion. “ Escape , perhaps, is not altogether a good word, since it 
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might suggest something negative and irresponsible... Actually the 
experience is constructive or creative, and involves a recognizing positiv 
value as in some way defined and vindicated by death’ (“Tragedy and the 
Medium’). 

“You can’t be interested in literature and forget that the creative individual 
is indispensable. Without the individual talent there is no creation. While 


you are in intimate touch with literature no amount of dialectic, or of 


materialistic interpretation, will obscure for long the truth that human life 
lives only in individuals: I might have said, the truth that it is only in 
individuals that society lives’. (‘Literature and Society’). 

Among a rich variety of studies of individual authors such as Milton 
Swift, Pope, Hopkins, Henry James and D. H. Lawrence, particular attention 
may be drawn to the essay on E. M. Forster, perhaps the most subtle and 
discriminating estimate of that author which has hitherto appeared. In it 
Dr. Leavis succeeds in the very difficult and delicate task of showing precisely 
where the strength and the weakness of Forster’s liberal humanism lie. In 
these days when the liberal tradition is often s poken of with scorn he gives as 
a timely reminder that such men as E. M. Forster and L. H. Myers are 
‘the spokesmen of the finer consciousness of our time’ and while in them 
‘the humane tradition’ is far from the complacency of “freedom of thought” 

. they stand nevertheless for free play of critical intelligence as a sine qua 
non of any hope for the future’. These words may well be a app plied to Dr. 
Leavis’s own work in the sphere of criticism. He deserves our thanks for the 
courage and integrity with which he maintains ‘the free play of critic 
intelligenc ” that alone can save the study of literature from lapsing into glib 


ieee: or dreary pedantry. V. DES. PINTO 


BOOKS I HAVE FOUND USEFUL: VI 


SIMPLE TESTS IN ENGLISH and COMMON SENSE TESTS IN ENGLISH, 
by Robert Swann | Methue n}. 


- 


The main merit of these two books is their vitamin content. The tests are 
] 
i 


almost invariably lively: they present novel but not whimsical ideas to be 


explored (e.g. a conversation between a bee and a horse on Work); they 
challenge intelligence; they invite a reconsideration of what is ignored « 
assumed e.g. What are the main ob yjects still to be seen in England whic 
prove that the Victorian age was an age of prosperity?); and, without con- 
des« ensi1on, they keep within the interests of ordinary pupils. They 


meant not to form the staple of English teaching, but to offer frequent 


+ 


occasions for brief, meaningful practice in the many techniques (from spelling 
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ROBERT BURNS 


by DAVID DAICHES 


University Lecturer in English Literature at Cambridge ; author 
of books on Robert Louis Stevenson and Virginia Wolff 


SCOTS REVIEW : ‘Here is the best all-round modern guide-book to 
the genius of Burns.’ BURNS CHRONICLE: ‘a work which will 
remain, in all probability, the most complete critical survey of 
Burns's poetry for a long time to come. 382 pp. 15s. net 


New, revised edition of 


ENGLISH PROSE STYLE 
by HERBERT READ 


The first revised edition (the 9th printing) of this famous book. 
The author has given its subject complete reconsideration 
Chapters have been recast and a number of additional specimen 
passages have been inserted. The book has been reset through- 
out. 232 pp. 16s. net 
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Edited by Heten DarBISHIRE 


FORMERLY PRINCIPAL OF SOMERVILLE COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Second Edition 1952. Pp. 482. 12s. 6d. net 


From the Preface : “This re-issue gives me the opportunity to add in an 
Appendix an account of a very interesting transcript of first drafts of 
a number of Wordsworth’s poems composed in that great creative 
period, the first six months of 1802, sixteen of which were published 
in Poems in two volumes, 1807. The transcript was made by Sara 
Hutchinson in a small note-book, at the other end of which she 
copied poems by S. T. Coleridge.’ 
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to composition) acquired elsewhere. Since no teacher is likely to use al 


, + 1 
tests, 1t dc es not matter that some teachers will disapprove of some t 


For my part, I cannot feel outraged by the following, though I would not 


1 , 1] . 
ffer mis-spelled words for inspection, especially in print: ‘I hasten 


an unsollisitted testamonial. Your Brief Gide to 
ter of English need know’. 


undred in sets of four, for pupils of 


1 
nearly two hundred in sets of 
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